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3rd MONTH 
OF THE WAR 


Military Analysis by the Captain 
Cabled Article from the USSR by M. ILIN 
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The book that has the answers to the questions 


everybody is asking | ND of the 


size book! 








O you know the actual size of 

the Soviet Union? Do you 
know the length of the borders over 
which the Red Army stands guard? 
Do you know where its natural re- 
sources are located, and how rich 
these resources are? Do you know 
the structure of its government, and 
how the country is divided into 
union republics, autonomous re- 
publics and. autonomous regions and 
districts? Do you know where the 
main industries are located and why 
it is difficult for an invader to cripple 
them? Do you know how the Five- 
Year Plan works? Do you know 
,how a collective farm is organized, 
‘what a Machine and Tractor Station 
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by Nicholas Mikhailov 


is and how it operates in Soviet 
collectivized agriculture? Are there 
banks in the Soviet Union and what 
is their purpose? How many nation- 
alities are there in the Soviet Union 
and how has their life changed un- 
der Socialism? What place does the 
Soviet Union hold in total industrial 
production, in gold production, steel, 
oil, cotton, coal, manganese, chrome 
and other products? The clear 
factual answers to these and hun- 
dreds of other questions that are 
being asked today, are to be found 
in this vivid book, based on authen- 
tic data and presented in clear and 
vivid style. 


Russia has been big news for over twenty years. Today Full cloth 
Russia is in the headlines as the country that is carrying binding— 
on the military defense of the world against Hitler’s 351 pages. 
hordes and the first country to stop the Nazi blitz 18 halftone 
and shatter the myth of Nazi invincibility! More than plates. 
ever before it is vital to know the truth about this 24 maps. 
great country, to have the facts about its people, its Formerly 
land, its industries, its organization. This information $2.50 

is available in this informative, fact crammed book, With this offer 


filled with illustrations and valuable maps showing 
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Dear Readers: 


WRITE to you now, to call your 

attention to the great opportu- 
nity we now have to make our maga- 
zine accomplish its purpose as never 
before. 


Soviet devotion, courage, unity 
and strength are rapidly breaking 
down prejudice. 


There is a chance now for the 
truth. Our purpose to give the truth 
about the Soviet Union now has its 
greatest opportunity for fulfillment. 


I have before me reports from our 
subscription department. They show 
that in recent weeks we have gained 
many, many new readers. They in- 
dicate that people in general are now 
eager to learn about the great coun- 
try that is standing up to Hitler’s 
hordes and blasting the myths of 
their invincibility. 

These readers are responding to 
our circulation drives. Their re- 
sponse is remarkable, far above the 
usual returns. 


But mailings are expensive and 
the only reserve we have to draw on 
if we wish to carry on a subscription 
drive, is your contributions. 


I am therefore appealing to you 
to contribute as generously as you 
can, because the need and the oppor- 
tunity for spreading the truth about 
the Soviet Union are both, today, 
greater than ever before. History 
has never given us a cause and an 
opportunity like this. 


Yours sincerely, 


Perey Sri 


Jessica SMITH 





SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
114 East 32nd Street, New York City 


I enclose my contribution of $.......... 
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Above: One of the two Russian seaplanes which brought the Soviet air mission, headed by General Gromov, across the Arctic to the 
United States, landing in Alaska on August 31, on the first hop of their flight. 


Below: General Gromov, famous for his record-breaking flight over the North Pole, to the United States in 1937, is third from the left. 
Colonel Yumashev is directly behind Gromov's right shoulder. Anthony N. Fedotov, of the Soviet Embassy, is to the left of Gromov. 
Others are members of the mission. 
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Support the President! 


66 HE gallant resistance of the Russian people 

has been of enormous help to all peoples re- 
sisting the Nazi war machine. It has completely 
upset the Nazi time schedule and has destroyed 
the myth of Nazi invincibility. 

“We are using the energies of our government to 
make available supplies which are urgently needed 
by Russia. By speeding deliveries and by arrang- 
ing the quickest transportation of American mate- 
rials, we are moving to strengthen the important 
Russian front. The Soviet Government’s purchases 
here are being made with its own funds through 
its regular purchasing agency. 

“The people of the United States know that we 
cannot live in a world dominated by Hitlerism. 
They realize that there can be no real peace, no 
secure freedom, until we have destroyed the evil 
forces which seek to work us woe. Through their 
chosen representatives, they have declared a firm 
and unalterable policy to build up an impregnable 
defense for this hemisphere, and to furnish un- 


stinted material aid to the countries fighting against. 


Nazi tyranny. 

“We are not furnishing this aid as an act of char- 
ity or sympathy, but as a means of defending Amer- 
ica. We offer it because we know that piecemeal 
resistance to aggression is doomed to failure; be- 
cause the ruthless war machine which now be- 
strides the Continent of Europe can be combated 
only by the combined efforts of all free peoples 
and at all strategic points where the aggressor may 
strike. 

“The lend-lease program is no mere side issue to 
our program of arming for defense. It is an inte- 
gral part, a keystone in our great national effort to 
preserve our national security for generations to 
come, by crushing the disturbers of the peace. 

“To those peoples who are gallantly shedding 
their blood in the front lines of the struggle, we 
must offer not only a shield but a sword, not merely 
the means to permit the stalemate of protracted 
defense, but the tools of a final and total victory. 

“This country has evolved the greatest and most 
efficient industrial system in history. It is our task 
to turn the workshops of our industry into mighty 
forges of war—to outbuild the aggressors in every 
category of modern arms. Only in this way can we 
build the arsenal of democracy. 

“On this task we are now engaged with ever-in- 
creasing vigor. Planes, tanks, guns and ships have 
already begun to flow from our factories and our 


yards, and the flow will accelerate from day to day, 
until the stream becomes a river, and the river a 
torrent, engulfing this totalitarian tyranny which 
seeks to dominate the world.” 

With these strong, unequivocal words written by the 
President in his September 15 report to Congress on the 
$7,000,000,000 lend-lease program, we are in the heart- 
iest accord. There must be no hesitation, no delay in ful- 
filling this program. It is for our hearths and homes as 
well as their own that the Soviet people today are making 
their mighty and heroic stand. Not only petty differences 
of policy, but deep going ideological differences must, at 
this most crucial moment in the whole history of the 
world, be put aside and a solid national front of all sec- 
tions of the American people be formed to back the Presi- 
dent’s program for all-out aid to those who are fighting 
Hitlerism. It is not enough to stand by and hail the gal- 
lant resistance of the Soviet armies. However valiant and 
strong that resistance, they must not be left to fight alone 
against this demoniac marauder of the world, every mile of 
whose advance brings danger closer to our own shores and 
heartens his agents in this country. 

President Roosevelt followed this report with a request 
to Congress for an additional $5,985,000,000 “in order 
that there be no interruption in the flow of aid to those 
countries whose defense is vital to our own.” 

This wording would presumably permit lend-lease aid 
to Russia, although the Administration has worked out 
other methods to permit the USSR to buy much needed 
materials immediately. Newspapers report that isolation- 
ists in Congress are girding for a fight on the issue of using 
lend-lease funds to aid Russia, but Administration leaders 
will put up a strong fight to pass the bill as it stands. 

Commenting on the plans of the opposition to obstruct 
the bill, Senator James E. Murray (D) of Montana, said: 


It would be criminal for the United States to withhold 
extending the greatest possible aid to Russia. . . . Russia has 
performed the greatest service for the protection of democracy 
yet performed in this war. It would be absurd to keep Russia 
from benefiting from lend-lease funds. The effort to develop 
sentiment against Russia sounds suspicious, instigated by Ger- 
many itself. 


Senator Walter F. George (D) of Georgia said it would 
be “a vital and fatal mistake to exclude Russia.” 

At hearings on the new lend-lease appropriation, Lend- 
Lease Administrator Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., urged that 
no restrictions be written into the provisions barring its 
application to the USSR. 

It would be a tragic disgrace indeed if the appeasement 
forces in Congress were permitted to render valuable aid 
and encouragement to Hitler by blocking or even delaying 
the enactment of a bill which would include the USSR. 

We cannot let this happen. 

It has always been the policy of our magazine simply to 
report and interpret, to inform public opinion about the 
Soviet Union and particularly about the state of American- 
Soviet relations. But at a crucial moment like this we 
cannot continue a merely passive role. As Americans who 
love our country, who have always advocated closer colla- 
boration with the Soviet Union as a policy vital to our 
own national interests, we see that today those national 
interests demand the greatest possible and the swiftest pos- 
sible aid both to Great Britain and the Soviet Union fight- 
ing together against their and our common enemy. Great 
Britain herself is diverting a large part of the supplies we 
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are sending her to the Eastern Front where the main strug- 
gle against Hitlerism is being waged today, and it would 
therefore be the height of folly and no service to her to 
omit the USSR from our lend-lease program. 

We therefore call upon you, our readers, each and every 
one of you to take immediate action. 

Wire at once to your own Congressmen and Senators 
demanding immediate full aid to the Soviet Union in de- 
fense of America. This will help the President in mobi- 
lizing the support he needs for his program. 

Are you a member of a trade union? A church? A 
fraternal organization? A club of any kind? A farmers’ 
organization? Whatever the group to which you belong, 
see to it that it passes a resolution at once fully supporting 
the President’s program of aid to all countries fighting 
Hitlerism, and urging above all else at this moment, aid 
to the Soviet Union. Call together the people on your 
block, in your farm or town community, and take this 
action as a group of patriotic citizens who see that the de- 
fense of the Soviet Union today is the defense of our own 
country. See that these resolutions are sent to your Con- 
gressmen and Senators at once, see that copies are sent to 
the President, so that he will know that he has the sup- 
port of the American people in his program. 

Denounce and discredit the Lindbergh followers in your 
community ; expose their role as the bridgeheads of Hitler- 
ism in this country; fight back against all their efforts to 
help Hitler by disrupting the unity of our people. 

These things must be done at once. As you read these 
words thousands of men are perishing along the eighteen 
hundred miles of the Nazi-Soviet war front, on the land, 
in the rivers and seas, in the air—they are perishing for 
you and all that you hold dear. As you read, thousands 
of women and children and old people are perishing in the 
beleaguered Soviet cities which they are defending street 
by street and house by house—perishing that you may have 
liberty and happiness, that your children may play safely 
in the sunshine. 

Act swiftly, and let us know what you have done, so 
that we may know whether we have succeeded in our task 
of helping the people of America to understand the Soviet 
Union, and in bringing home to you today the supreme 
urgency of helping the Soviet Union defeat Hitler. 


American and British Aid to USSR 


ITH the arrival in Moscow of the American and 

British missions to confer with Soviet leaders on allo- 
cation of war supplies and raw materials in the common 
effort to defeat Hitler, aid to the USSR begins to take 
more concrete shape. Before his departure with the mis- 
sion, in whose work in Moscow he will assist, Mr. Con- 
stantine Oumansky, Soviet Ambassador to Washington, 
conferred at length with President Roosevelt and Secre- 
tary Hull. The United States Mission, headed by W. 
Averell Harriman, received personal instructions from 
President Roosevelt. Describing the purposes of the mis- 
sion, Mr. Harriman announced: 


The whole problem of Russian supply will be discussed. 
There is no time limitation on supplies. It is a long-range 
supply program to last until ultimate victory. Over the 
months a sizable flow of supplies should develop. But things 
are going over already. Speed is of the essence. 


First-hand observation of the Soviet Union at war will 
convince the hardheaded business and military men who 
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comprise the mission of the staying power of the Soviet 
Union and the effective use to which all American sup- 
plies will be put. Ever since Harry Hopkins talked with 
Joseph Stalin, with whose personality and military genius 
he is said to have been profoundly impressed, and reported 
back to President Roosevelt, there has been a noticeable 
speeding up in the plans for aiding the Soviet Union. 

On September 17 Jesse Jones, Federal Loan Adminis- 
trator, announced that at the request of the President, the 
RFC had contracted with Amtorg. for the purchase of 
$100,000,000 worth of manganese, chromite, asbestos and 
platinum from Russia, and had agreed to advance Am- 
torg up to $50,000,000 of this for immediate purchase of 
war supplies in this country. The first $10,000,000 has 
already been advanced, the rest will be available as needed. 
The following day it was revealed by Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau that on August 15 he had advanced 


- $10,000,000 to the USSR against future deliveries of Rus- 


sian. gold to this country. Questioned on the USSR as a 
credit risk, Mr. Morgenthau declared: 

They have met every bill they have contracted for in this 
country and lived up to every one of their obligations in 
their dealings with me. 

Other evidence of concrete aid: 300 American planes sent 
to the USSR are to be followed by regular monthly ship- 
ments. American ships carrying supplies to the British 
forces in the Middle East have been ordered to the Gulf 
of Persia, where materials may be landed and shipped 
across Iran to the USSR. Shipment of aluminum for pro- 
duction of airplanes and other war supplies is under con- 
sideration. Petroleum Coordinator Harold Ickes indica- 
ted that shipments of aviation gasoline from the West 
coast to Vladivostok will be continued. Safe arrival of 
three tankers at Vladivostok in spite of all the blustering 
by Japan is an indication of the effectiveness of a joint 
stand by the democratic powers. 

The tide of support for the USSR is rising steadily in 
every part of the country. Leading individuals, trade 
union, social and civic bodies continue to express admira- 
tion and support for the Soviet Union. The American 
Legion, reversing its traditional stand, decisively rejected 
a report to its recent convention opposing lend-lease aid to 
the USSR and vigorously approved the Administration’s 
present foreign policy. ‘The Red Cross has sent a dele- 
gation to the Soviet Union to study relief needs; it is headed 
by Allen Wardwell. 


HILE Great Britain is apparently doing more than 

the United States in the way of military supplies, 
there is a rising clamor for the opening up of a second 
front. 

The London Times urges offensive action by Britain. 
The London Post said this week editorially “We must 
strain every nerve both to sustain the Eastern Front and to 
develop other fronts where the enemy will have to expend 
his strength.” 

An example of the growing ties between Britain and the 
USSR was the Anglo-Soviet Trade Union Council, formed 
at the recent British Trades Union Congress. Reporting on 
the Trades Union Congress in a broadcast to the Conven- 
tion of the United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers, 
CIO, Jack Tanner, President of the Amalgamated Engi- 
neering Union of England, said: 


The people of Britain who have suffered night after night 
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of Nazi bombing will deal very decisively I am sure, with 
any one who attempts to hinder the fullest aid to the Russian 
people who are so gallantly fighting the common enemy. 


Lord Beaverbrook, head of the British mission to the 
USSR, made clear before his departure for Moscow the 
urgency of swiftly pouring material aid into the USSR and 
arranged a “Tank-for-Russia” week during which the 
entire output of British factories would be assigned to the 
Red Army. His farewell words to British workers were: 


Send me the message September 30 telling me what you 
have done, and let me tell the Russians then that the last 
days of September you devoted yourself to their needs, and 
that you built more tanks than ever before. . . . 


How You Can Help the Soviet People 


N immediate, concrete and effective way for indivi- 
duals and groups to express their support of the 
valiant struggle of the Soviet people is by aiding the work 
of Russian War Relief. Money sent to this organization 
will go toward their first objective of a million dollar fund 
for medical supplies and surgical instruments urgently 
needed on the Eastern Front. Every dollar you send will 
help to save the lives and heal the wounds of the Red Army 
men as well as the people behind the lines who today are 
fighting a battle in defense of our country as well as their 
own. Russian War Relief is also appealing for gifts which 
will be of the utmost assistance to both Red Army fighters 
and civilians in the hard winter months ahead—warm un- 
derwear, knitted sweaters, helmets, scarves, socks, warm 
gloves, towels, food concentrates, chocolate, cocoa, coffee, 
razor blades and cigarettes. 

Money or gifts should be rushed to the Russian War 
Relief office, at 56 West 45th Street, New York. Pack- 
ages for the Red Army may also be delivered to the U. S. 
Service and Shipping Corp., 212 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

It is reported that the work of Russian War Relief has 
been developing on a wide scale, with local groups under 
way in many parts of the country. 

The aims of the organization are sponsored by a distin- 
guished group of Americans, to which the following have 
been added to those listed in our last issue: Governor Her- 
bert Lehman, of New York State; Edward F. Brown, 
President of the First National Bank, Chicago; Dr. Hugh 
Cabot of Boston; john C. Cooper, Jr., Vice President of 
Pan-American Airways; Hon. James Byrne of New York; 
Maurice P. Davidson, Power Authority of the State of 
New York; Gertrude Ely of Bryn Mawr; Douglas Fair- 
banks, Jr.; Dorothy Canfield Fisher; F. W. Gehle, Vice 
President of the Chase National Bank; Jascha Heifitz ; Rt. 
Rev. Bishop H. W. Hobson, Nation Chairman of the Fight 
for Freedom Committee; Henry James; Mrs. Thomas W. 
Lamont; Robert Morss Lovett, Governor of the Virgin 
Islands; John A. Mackay, President of Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary; Judge Julian W. Mack; Thomas Mann; 
Yehudi Menuhin; Clark H. Minor, President of Interna- 
tional General Electric, New York; Prof, Robert A. Mil- 
likan; Bishop Arthur W. Moulton, Bishop of Utah; Hon. 
Frank L. Polk; Dr. Florence Sabin of the Rockefeller In- 
stitute; Canon Anson Phelps Stokes; Dr. Richard E. 
Strong; President Emeritus of Harvard; Myron C. Tay- 
lor, Director of U. S. Steel; Walter Wanger, Hollywood, 
Cal.; Dr. Stephen S. Wise. 

Edward C. Carter, Secretary General of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, is Acting Chairman. 
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An Axis Defeat in Iran 


OR many years Germany has been entrenching herself 

in Iran with its two*strategic back doors, one opening 
into the Soviet Union, the other upon Britain’s oil re- 
sources. Virtually nominal rates for technical services by 
Nazi “experts,” scholarships in the University of Berlin 
for Iranian students from pro-Nazi families, and other ap- 
parent favors were the methods used for the establishment 
of German influence. The price paid by the Iranian peo- 
ple was Nazi control of Iran’s trade, industry, banking, 
communications, etc. Nazi infiltration reached as far as 
the governmental services, defense forces and school system. 
Dictator Riza Shah Pahlevi’s fatal policy of achieving 
modernization by taking the best bids offered by foreign 
capital was Hitler’s opportunity and Iran became a pawn in 
the Nazis’ military scheme. With thousands of “experts” 
and “tourists,” many of whom were discovered to be Nazi 
military and naval officers, the country was virtually Nazi- 
occupied territory. 

How important the Hitler government regarded its 
Iranian position may be seen from the fact that the Ger- 
man railroad engineers sent to Iran as specialists were all 
members of the Nazi party and a large proportion of the 
other technicians were Nazi party members. German ex- 
perts working in Northern Iran made contact with White 
Guard Russian refugee settlements there. Near Eastern 
political clients of the Axis powers, such as the Grand 
Mufti of Jerusalem and the Iraqui rebels were provided 
refuge in Iran. In their intrigues the Nazis cynically 
worked against their very host. They established contacts 
with dissident tribal chiefs. They organized secret Nazi 
cells equipped with secret mobile radio broadcasting sta- 
tions. They intrigued with Armenian groups promising 
help in establishing a Greater Armenia consisting of parts 
of Iran as well as Soviet Armenia and parts of Turkey. 

The Nazis were thus in a position to work harm against 
the Soviet Union and Great Britain, and against the Iran- 
ian people whose territories they promised to others, and 
whose political destinies they subserved to their own im- 
perialist games. Recognizing their danger the Allies first 
tried regular diplomatic channels to remove this Nazi men- 
ace, demanding dismissal of the horde of Axis “experts” 
from Iran. The gravity of the international situation 
made the attempted delays of Riza Shah Pahlevi too risky 
to be permitted. There is no question but that the prompt 
Allied occupation of important points in Iran frustrated 
imminent Nazi action and constituted a major defeat for 
the Axis. Not only is Axis action in this sector no longer 
possible but a new vantage point is gained to meet any 
Axis thrusts through Turkey, and a new route for sup- 
plies to the USSR is secured. 

This action, recognized throughout the world as a time- 
ly defensive measure, and overwhelmingly approved in this 
country is no different in its essentials from previous Soviet 
moves along its Northwestern borders. With Finland to- 
day Hitler’s open ally, and with Hitler checkmated in 
Iran, the past is taking on a new light which some Ameri- 
can publicists are now acknowledging. 

A feature of the Allied occupation of Iran was the 
friendliness of the masses of the Iranian people to the 
forces of the occupation. It was clear that the Iranian 
people were glad to be rid of the Nazi intrigues to bring 
them into the war. And the abdication of Riza Shah 
Pahlevi opens the way for a more democratic government. 
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War Shows 


By CORLISS 


S the terrific Nazi-Soviet war goes into its fourth 

month and weather conditions become increasingly 
difficult along the entire 2,000 mile front, certain conclu- 
sions, it seems to me, stand out as inescapably clear and 
definite. 

Everyone knows, of course, that Hitler’s time-table has 
been seriously disrupted; that the Nazi armies, relying on 
dangerously extended and vulnerable communications, 
must now fight through the extremely long and cold 
Russian winter; that their losses in men and military equip- 
ment of all sorts have been enormous; and that there is 
little chance of the Germans attempting this year their 
much-publicized invasion of England. Due to the hard- 
hitting tactics of the main Soviet armies, to the ravages of 
guerrilla warfare, to the “scorched earth” policy and to 
the fact that the Russians instead of the Germans have 
collected this year’s bumper harvest in the USSR, the 
cost of Hitler’s eastern campaign is far more than he is 
getting out of it in an economic sense. We can sum the 
matter up by saying that the longer the Nazis wage war 
in Russia, the further they go into the Red! 

For one like myself who for years has been trying to 
convince Americans of the vast strength of the Soviet 
people, the Soviet economic system and the Soviet army, 
it has been especially revealing to see how far astray al- 
most all of the newspaper commentators and so-called mili- 
tary experts went during the early weeks of the Nazi at- 
tack on Soviet Russia. What Walter Lippmann stated, in 
a recent column in the New York Herald Tribune, about 
the prophecies of the U. S. War Department holds true of 
American public opinion in general. 

“Tn the first days of July,” Mr. Lippmann writes, it was 
“the almost unanimous conviction of our staff officers that 
the Germans had already broken through the Russian de- 
fenses and disorganized the Russian army, that a gigantic 
Russian military disaster was in the making, that the Rus- 
sian regime would collapse and be replaced by one under 
German control and that Hitler would have finished with 
Russia at the latest some time in September.” Mr. Lipp- 
mann could have added that back on March 6, 1941, he 
himself told us that the Nazis would find the Soviet Union 
“easy to conquer and well worth conquering.” 

Among other self-appointed military strategists whose 
reputations have necessarily gone into a tail-spin during 
the past three months is Col. Charles A. Lindbergh. The 
effectiveness of the Soviet air force in actual combat does 
not exactly bear out Col. Lindbergh’s contention in the 
fall of 1938 that it was hopelessly inferior to Goering’s 
Luftwaffe. This report by Lindbergh, it will be remem- 
bered, played an important part in the Munich appease- 
ment disaster. Yet Mr. Lindbergh keeps right on putting 
himself out on a limb. In a special interview printed in 
the Chicago Herald-American and other Hearst newspa- 
pers on August 25, 1941, Col. Lindbergh, to quote the 
reporter, “plainly expressed the belief that Soviet defeat is 
only a matter of weeks, so far as the major military action 
is concerned. How long scattered resistance might be con- 
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tinued east of the Urals is impossible to say, in his opinion.” 

Well, several weeks have passed and indubitably “major 
military action,” including successful Soviet counter-offen- 
sives, has continued in Russia along a line still over a 
thousand miles west of the Ural Mountains. Even the 
German High Command has been less optimistic about 
Nazi chances than our wishful-thinking Mr. Lindbergh. 
Incidentally, it seems significant that Lindbergh should 
give his first personal interview in ten years to the Hearst 
Press, which at one time was foremost in hounding his 
every step and in making him feel that he must leave this 
country. Only some great, deep-going mutual agreement 
on fundamental issues could have brought Charles A. Lind- 
bergh and William Randolph Hearst together. 

The conservative Boston Herald, in an editorial on 
September 7 entitled ‘““The Russian Revelation,” says: 

How strange it seems! A nation which was thought to 
be the most backward, careless, least efficient and least 
patriotic in the world has checked a mighty host from the 
nation which has been assumed to be the most advanced 

in organization, morale, leadership and efficiency. , 

Americans are forced to revise their beliefs as to the phy- 

sical prowess of the Soviets, the skill of the leaders, the 

morale oi the civilian populace, the willingness of all, 
women as well as men, to make tremendous sacrifices in 
order to turn back the invaders. 

This is a generous admission from a rather unexpected 
quarter. Yet the Herald does not push its logic nearly far 
enough. “The physical prowess of the Soviets,” the mag- 
nificent resistance of the Russian armies in the face of one 
of the most powerful military assaults in history, shows 
that those armies possess in large quantities the equipment 
necessary for waging modern, mechanized warfare. ‘They 
have in abundance good tanks, good airplanes, good guns 
and good motor-trucks that can match the highly de- 
veloped materiel of the Nazis. But such equipment does 
not appear out of thin air; it must be produced. 

And in fact it has been produced year after year in 
Soviet factories working full blast throughout the USSR. 
However, you can’t turn out defense goods of this kind 
and quality unless your economic system as a whole is func- 
tioning pretty well; nor can you carry on large-scale war- 
fare over immense distances unless your transportation is 
also fairly well organized: So what becomes of all those 
tall tales about the economic failure and collapse of Soviet 
Socialism and about the particular weakness of its trans- 
port facilities? 

One of the chief reasons why I feel confident concerning 
Soviet military prospects is the emphasis placed by the 
three great Five-Year Plans, starting in 1928, on de- 
veloping industry as widely as possible throughout the im- 
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mense territories of the Soviet Union. Because of this, 
even in the unlikely event that Hitler should capture most 
of European Russia, the Soviets will still have the economic 
plant and resources to support large armies and to carry 
on indefinitely. The Nazi forces, like those of the Japa- 
nese aggressors in China, can penetrate hundreds of miles 
further into Soviet territory without achieving a decisive 
victory. 

Besides a considerable number of minor developments, 
there are now five main industrial areas in the USSR. 
First, there is the Moscow-Leningrad area, which in the 
north has already been crippled to some extent by the 
Nazi armies. Second, there is the Ukraine area, into which 
the Germans have made inroads in the far south. Third, 
there is the Ural area, 800 miles beyond Moscow to the 
east of the Volga River and centering around Magnito- 
gorsk and Chelyabinsk. Fourth, 1500 miles yet further 
east, in the heart of Siberia, there is the Kuznets Basin. 
And, fifth, there is the Far Eastern Pacific area in the 
Maritime Province somewhat north of Vladivostok. Out- 
standing points about the two huge interior areas, those of 
the Urals and Kuznets, is that they are both self-sufficient 
in material resources and together can boast an industrial 
production larger than that of all old Tsarist Russia. 

As for that splendid leadership and morale of the Soviet 
people which the Boston Herald mentions, it is quite ob- 
vious that it is entirely: inconsistent with the vicious stories 
spread broadcast by anti-Soviet propagandists over the past 
few years. It becomes clearer than ever now that the 
Moscow trials and Soviet purges of 1937 and 1938, while 
a most regrettable necessity, did succeed in cleaning out 
those who were plotting with the Nazis and the Japanese 
against the Soviet state. They got rid of the Fascist fifth 
column in Russia. Alas poor Hitler! There are no 
Petains, Darlans and Quislings in general with whom he 
can work in the USSR. In the Russian territories that 
the Nazis have occupied there is a column all right, but 
it is not a fifth column. It is a long, highly organized, 
dauntless column of guerrilla fighters stretching all the 
way from Finland in the north to Rumania in the south. 
And it is my own special pipe-dream that one of these days 
or one of these nights a band of Soviet guerrillas will dis- 
cover the field headquarters of Mr. Adolf Hitler on the 
eastern front. 

During our last visit to the Soviet Union in the early 
summer of 1938 my wife and I were greatly impressed 
by the gay and confident spirit of the Soviet people. As I 
wrote at the time: “I left Soviet Russia with the feeling 
that its people were well-nigh invincible in an economic, 
moral and military sense.’’ Certainly the events of the past 
three months have tended to support that opinion of three 
years ago. Better than any possible words of mine, I think 
that the popular Soviet “Song of the Motherland” ex- 
presses the true spirit of the Soviet people and what they 
are fighting for. Here it is in a loose English translation: 


Like the opulent Volga, 

Everywhere our life flows free and broad— 

Our native land is vast; 

She has many forests, fields and rivers. 

I know of no other country where man can breathe so 
freely. 


Our proudest and dearest word is Comrade. 
We are friends of all races; 
Everywhere we are at home. 
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The word Comrade has swept away the barrier between 
black and white; 
We have dear friends in all the world. 


How vast is our native land! 

Its fields no eye can contain; 

You cannot remember all our cities. 

For youth all.roads are open; 

And the aged are respected. 

All are welcome to our table— 

Humanity is master in our great motherland. 


In golden letters we have written our Constitution. 
The glory of its law no years will erase; 
Man will ;always have the right to learn, to work, to rest. 


Yes, a spring breeze blows across our great land, 
Each day life grows more joyful with us. 
Who knows better than we how to laugh and to love? 


Yet if an enemy should think to attack us, let him beware. 
Sternly will we answer him; 

We are always ready to crush him. 

We love our country like a bride— 

We will guard her like a mother. 


This magnificent poem, with its stress ,on human 
brotherhood and love of humanity, is at opposite poles 
from the bloodthirsty, hate-filled songs of the Nazis and 
other varieties of Fascists. And it brings out what this 
present conflict is proving to the hilt every day: that Soviet 
Socialism and Fascism are fundamentally and unutterably 
different in every important respect. There was never any- 
thing in the nature of a Soviet-Nazi alliance. There was 
a Non-Aggression Pact that meant neutrality and an inde- 
pendent foreign policy on the part of the USSR. 

That foreign policy among other things, was positive 
and dynamic. The Soviet Union constantly tried to limit 
the spread of the European war and at the same time 
steadily improved its defensive position in the West. The 
incorporation in the USSR of the White Russian and 
Ukrainian portions of Poland, the Baltic states, Bessarabia 
and part of Finland constituted real strategic defeats for 
the Nazis. These moves also reacted favorably on the 
British defense effort by keeping the German General Staff 
nervous and forcing it to maintain well over a million 
troops, together with great quantities of military equip- 
ment, along the eastern frontiers. When Hitler finally 
attacked, the new Soviet territories functioned as a very 
necessary and successful buffer against the first surprise 
onslaught. And even usually hostile commentators ad- 
mitted that Soviet policy had been justified. 

Finally, what the Nazi-Soviet war and its course to date 
unquestionably show is that the embattled people of the 
USSR both need and deserve full American support and 
cooperation. The Russians as well as the Nazis have suf- 
fered tremendous losses in men and material during these 
epoch-making months. When hundreds of thousands of 
Soviet soldiers are dying in battle to halt the brutal march 
of Fascism, the least we in the United States can do is 
to be prompt and generous with medical aid, which will go 
to Russia as a gift and with economic aid which Russia 
will pay for in a regular business manner. Not for a mo- 
ment can we afford to forget that the Soviet front has 
become decisive in the worldwide struggle against Hitler, 
and that the fate of mankind at present rests in large 
measure on the fortunes of the Red Army. 
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LOVING LIFE, THEY 
FEAR OF DEATH 


N one of his short stories Leo 

Tolstoy describes the feelings of 
Lieutenant Kozeltsey who, though 
mortally wounded in battle, draws an 
inexpressible elation from the knowl- 
edge that he has performed a feat of 
heroism. That profound connoisseur 
of the human soul, Leo Tolstoy, con- 
sidered Truth to be the “hero” of his 
works. In this truthful analysis of the 
soul of a dying man he discovered not 
the fear of death, not horror, but ela- 
tion. 

The fear of death is the natural 
offspring of the instinct of self-preser- 
vation, and is known not only to man 
but to every animal. It would be dif- 
ficult to find another sentiment of 
equal power. Yet there are times 
when fear of death yields place in 
man’s heart to contempt for death, 
when certain doom is met with joy 
and flight rejected as a disgrace, when 
man rises high above all living beings 
and justifies his name of man. 

I recall a recent episode at the front. 
One of our batteries was engaging 
enemy tanks. Among gun crews that 
were distinguishing themselves for the 
accuracy of their fire was that of young 
artilleryman Kodenchuk. Every time 
an approaching enemy tank met his un- 
erring fire it beat a hasty retreat if it 
could ‘still move. 

Dozens of tanks lay strewn before 
our positions, but the enemy kept com- 
ing. Night was falling. Kodenchuk’s 
ammunition had given out. Suddenly 
another tank was seen, its tracks whirl- 
ing, making for the battery at full 
speed. It seemed that nothing could 
stop this ruthless, soulless machine or 
save anything in its path from destruc- 
tion. Another few minutes and it 
would be crumbling our battery into 
scrap. Had Kodenchuk been guided 
by fear of death he would have aban- 
doned his now useless gun and sought 
safety in flight. Instead Kodenchuk 
seized a mine. He ran not away from 
the tank, but towards it, his men fol- 
lowing him, carried away by his ex- 
ample. With the cry “For our coun- 
try’ Kodenchuk flung himself beneath 
the tank’s treads. The earth was sha- 
ken by the explosion. In the flame 
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and smoke the life of a hero flared up 
vividly and died down forever. But 
he did not die alone. The enemy 
perished with him. ‘The steel monster 
which only a litthe while ago had 
seemed invulnerable came to a halt, 
shattered by the explosion. 

What did Kodenchuk think, what 
did he feel when he ran, mine in hand, 
towards the enemy tank? Did he feel 
no reluctance to part with the light of 
the sun, the smell of grass, forever? 
Was he oblivious of friends and near 
ones in these last moments of life 
which seem so long just because they 
are the last? 

Of course not. Kodenchuk must 
have known the magnitude of the sac- 
rifice he was making. Could he help 
loving life which was only beginning 
for him, which held so much in store 
for him? But apparently the love of 
his country and hatred of the enemy 
were stronger than the fear of death. 

We will never know exactly what 
Kodenchuk thought and felt at that 
moment. Here we have not the hero 
of a tale but a hero of real life. His 
story was not told in a novel bur in a 
few newspaper lines. But we can be 
sure that when he was performing his 
feat of valor he must have felt the 
same elation of heroism which the 
great master, Tolstoy, depicts. 

We divine this elation in acts of 
heroism whenever we glance through 
the terse reports from the front. There 
is Red Army man Gushchin, for in- 



















stance. 


A collective farm woman driving cattle from an area about to be occupied by Nazi troops. 





HAVE NO 


By M. ILIN 


Assigned to the defense of a 
fortified point, he calmly allowed the 
enemy to approach. Only when the 
enemy was almost upon him did he 
open fire, and at that range his ma- 
chine gun did devastating execution, 
clearing the field before him of invad- 
ers with the same thoroughness that 
he cleared his collective farm fields of 
weeds. ‘The Nazis were infuriated. 
Their batteries opened hurricane fire 
at the Soviet machine-gunner. ‘The 
shells shattered his fortified position. 
His machine-gun fell silent, it seemed 
forever. The fascist motorized in- 
fantry thundered confidently forward, 
but again the machine gun spoke up 
from among the rubble and twisted 
steel. Gushchin, wounded and stunned 
by a shell explosion, had lost conscious- 
ness, but coming to himself and sum- 
moning up all his energies, he imme- 
diately resumed his devastating work. 
Sixty enemy motorcyclists met their 
death in this unequal combat of 
hundreds against one. Only death 
compelled Gushchin to cease fire. 
Then there is Tarasov and _ his 
valiant plane crew. His bomber had 
reached a point just above its target 
when it was hit by an enemy shell. 
Its wing caught fire. The crew of 
a neighboring plane saw the head of 
the navigator, Eremin, appear above 
the cockpit, cast a glance at the flames, 
and draw back into the cockpit. What 
did Tarasov and his comrades do? 
Bail out and abandon their burning 










Lieutenant Zhukov, aviator, Hero of the USSR. 


plane? 
decision. 


No, they made a different 
When the leading plane 
went into attack formation followed 
by the whole squadron, ‘Tarasov’s 
burning plane was in its place in the 
line. With the others it repulsed the 
German fighters. With the others it 


strafed the enemy infantry and dropped 

its devastating load- on enemy tanks. 

But the flames kept spreading. 
Having carried out their assignment 


the planes turned homewards. But 
the burning plane did not follow. 
With tilted wings, as though sending 
farewell greetings to the homeland, it 
returned to the attack. It was seen 
pouring tracer bullets into enemy 
infantry. Then it was seen swooping 
down on a concentration of fascist 
tanks, Up rose a pillar of smoke and 
flames; there was a deafening explo- 
sion and all was over. The heroic 
plane and its crew having dealt a 
thunderous last blow at the enemy, 
perished. 

Thus these Soviet heroes do their 
duty to the end, contemptuous of death. 
And often enough this very contempt 
of death saves men in even the most 
hopeless situations. 

On one section of the front a body 
of Soviet seamen commanded by Ser- 
geant Major Kisliakov were defending 
a height. The advantage lay on the 
side of the fascists. They were nu- 
merically ten times as strong. Yet 
their repeated attempts to capture 
the height ended in failure. The Red 
seamen met them with such fierce fire 
that they were beaten back, like waves 


shattered against a cliff. This contin- 
ued until the sailors’ ammunition was 
all spent. Commander Kisliakov alone 
had a few hand grenades left. There 
were also two or three machine-gun 
discs. Kisliakov ordered his men to 
retire for reinforcements and ammu- 
nition. He remained alone to defend 


‘the height—one against hundreds. The 


fascists perceiving this, again moved 
up, fully confident that this time the 
height was theirs. 

But one man, heroically battling for 
freedom, is worth hundreds of slaves. 
With machine-gun fire Kisliakov beat 
back the first waves; then with hand 
grenades he beat off the following 
waves. Only two hand grenades were 
left. Again the fascists were mounting 
the slope. They were now quite close. 
Kisliakov decided to lay down his life, 
rather than surrender the height. “To 
the attack! Follow me! Charge!” 
he cried, as if commanding his men, 
although there was not one to follow 
him. At the same moment he hurled 
his last two grenades into the thick 
of the advancing enemy. Deceived 
by this confident command and think- 
ing that reinforcements had arrived 
and Kisliakov was no longer alone the 
fascists retired in disorder. “These few 
moments of confusion decided the day 
—reinforcements actually did arrive. 
The height remained in the hands of 
the Red sailors. 

His fearlessness saved Kisliakov’s 
life. However, it is unlikely that Kis- 
liakov thought at that moment of sav- 
ing his life. All he thought of was to 
make one last effort to prevent the 
fascists from capturing this height, this 
small portion of his great fatherland. 

Neither did Red Army man Bogun, 
of whom mention was recently made 
in the press, think of his safety when 
a case of shells near his battery was 
set afire by enemy shot. Bogun realized 
that another minute and the battery 
would be destroyed by the explosion. 
Bogun did not run for his life, but 
seized a spade and began shovelling 
sand over the burning cases. Then, 
ignoring the fact that the case was 
still smoking he pulled out racks of 
shells and dragged them away. Dan- 
ger was averted. Bogun’s comrades 
crowded around him. But he did not 
seem to hear their enthusiastic praises 
of his courage. Staring at the charred 
boards of the detonator case half buried 
in sand he said as though to himself, 
“IT was determined to save the battery 
although I thought.it would mean my 
end, but just see what’s happened!” 


and he slowly shook his head aston- 
ished at his own escape as though at 
an unexpected gift. 

Years will pass. The shell frag- 
ments and tank wrecks with which 
thousands of square miles of- the west- 
ern part of our country are strewn 
will moulder into brittle rust. Deep- 
rooted, luscious grass will cover the 
trenches. Children will play in shell 
craters. Again larks will sing in 
skies above the fields which the bar- 
barian invasion has converted into a 
roaring hell. Over the liberated So- 
viet fields will run, not tanks, but 
harvester combines, their sharp blades 
shearing the golden fleece of wheat, 
and ploughs turning up black loam 
will root up the white bones of men 
washed by rains and dried by the sun. 
But the years will not dim the mem- 
ory of those heroes who knew no fear. 
Songs will be sung to them and books 
written about them. ‘The miraculous 
power of art will reinvoke all they 
thought and felt at those moments 
when, despising death, they fought for 
the happiness and freedom of their 
country and the happiness of mankind. 

They loved life with that splendid 
passion which banishes animal fear 
from the human heart and elevates 
the instinct for self-preservation to the 
lofty urge to preserve and save from 
destruction the finest possessions of 
mankind. ‘They loved life, therefore 
they did not fear death. 


Heroic Sophia Klitina, military surgeon, who 
at the risk of her own life rescued twenty Red 
Army men, carrying them to safety. 

















NO MORE RUSSIAN MYSTERY 


By ANNA LOUISE STRONG 


The world at last learns the truth about the people who 
have set alight a hope and confidence in final victory 


The material of this article is drawn 
from Anna Louise Strong’s new book, 
“The Soviets Expected It,” published 
this month by the Dial Press. 


NEVER fell for this talk about the 

“mystery” of the Russians. Rus- 
sians are people. Like Americans! 
Like Chinese! People are very alike 
and also very different. Whether you 
stress the likeness or the difference de- 
pends upon your aim. Hitler preaches 
the “superior race” of Germans; the 
Constitution of the United States says, 
“All ‘men are created equal;”’ while 
Jesus Christ proclaimed that we are 
all alike sinners and Sons of God. 

Most writers on the Soviet Union 
found it profitable to stress the differ- 
ence. It made their own experiences 
seem more exotic; more remote. Like 
a detective romance or a visit among 
cannibals. If they liked Russians, they 
could show it without self-incrimina- 
tion by a pat on the head such as you 
give to a not-quite-human pet. Then, 
when they guessed wrong about Stalin’s 
next action, they could say: “The enig- 
matic Asiatic,” and let it go at that. 

When I met Stalin, I did not find 
him especially enigmatic. I found him 
the easiest person to talk to I ever met. 
He is far and away the best committee 
chairman of my experience. He can 
bring everybody’s views out and com- 
bine them in a minimum of time. His 
method of running committees re- 
minded me somewhat of Jane Addams 
of Hull House and Lillian D. Wald 
ot Henry Street Settlement. They had 
much the same efficient, democratic 
manner, but they used more high-pres- 
sure than Stalin did. Stalin’s commit- 
tee method became my best key for 
understanding the USSR. 

The Soviet people never wanted to 
be enigmatic. When I first went to 
Moscow twenty years ago this autumn, 
they were explaining themselves in- 
cessantly in heavy tones of Marxist 
logic to all who would hear. Most 
people wouldn’t, they called the ex- 
planations propaganda. When they 
were more polite, they called them 
dreams. As H. G. Wells did with 


Lenin’s “mad dream” of electrification, 
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propounded in the dark night of civil 
war. After a while, the Russians 
stopped explaining.” They let their ac- 
tions speak. 

Today their actions shout to a world 
in battle. They shout from the world’s 
front lines. In the hot flame of those 
actions, a thousand myths about the 
Soviet land are shrivelled ; the myth of 
Russian backwardness, the myth of 
machine-like regimentation, the myth 
of a discontented peasantry burning to 
overthrow the Stalin regime. When 
the ultimate test of war tried the 
European peoples, the chief difference 
that appeared was that the Soviet peo- 
ple showed a unity, an efficiency, a 
courage beyond others, and a more 
spectacular resistance to Hitler’s ag- 
gression than any other land. They set 
alight a hope and confidence in final 
victory which seemed to have died from 
the continent of Europe. 

This confidence goes to the head 
even of hardboiled journalists and 
diplomats coming to Moscow. After 
the stale lees of other lands’ disillusion, 
the Soviets’ young enthusiasm is a 
heady drink. Ralph Ingersoll, editor 
of PM, reaching the Soviet capital 
after a wilting four weeks in the 
tropics of Asia, revived with the daring 
prediction: “It is literally unthinkable 
that the Germans can conquer this vast, 
immeasurably powerful,” united and 
heads-up country.” Cyrus L. Sulz- 
berger, unemotional scion of the New 
York Times, reaching Moscow from 
Ankara after experiencing the despair 
of Europe, grew suddenly lyric over 
the “extraordinary calmness and con- 
fidence of these people . . . that it will 
be they who will destroy the flower of 
the German army.” He found the feel- 
ing universal, from common soldiers 
and civilians to the Kremlin leaders, 
“who ought to know.” Apparently em- 
barrassed by his own enthusiasm, Mr. 
Sulzberger tried to attribute Soviet 
confidence to unfathomable, perhaps 
irrational qualities of the Slavic race. 

Harry Hopkins, Lease-Lend Ad- 
ministrator and international trouble- 
shooter for President Roosevelt, found 
less mystic reasons for the high Soviet 
morale. Hopkins had several talks with 


“Stalin, and Stalin, whatever else you 


think of him, is no mystic Slav. Hop- 
kins let it leak out in Washington that 
the Russians had a good chance to win 
for three quite practical reasons. First, 
there was no Fifth Column preaching 
defeatism and practising sabotage. 
Second, excellent army staff work and 
good civilian organization enabled 
Moscow to keep in constant contact 
with all three main sectors of the far- 
flung front. Third, a mighty economic 
base of supplies had been long since 
prepared in the deep hinterland behind 
the Urals and could equip new armies. 

I hope we Americans would have as 
good reasons for confidence if we ever 
had to face a high-powered mechanized 
army of four million men, crashing 
against us along the whole Canadian 
border—a border roughly similar to 
that on which the Russians were at- 
tacked. I hope we should have the 
same high unity. I am quite sure we 
are not as well prepared. We never 
had to be. The Soviets had to be if 
they expected to survive. 

I think what took me to Russia in 
the first place was that I found the 
Russians so like Americans. Not like 
today’s supremely productive and some- 
what disillusioned America, but like 
the America I knew before the first 
World War. In that Western land 
of my childhood, a penny bar of candy 
was considered a treat; standards of 
living were crude as compared with to- 
day. But the one unforgivable crime 
was to fail to believe in human progress 
and to fail to boost it along as it came. 
Today in the USSR the standard of 
living is crude and simple, but the peo- 
ple have the faith that you search for 
almost in vain among the little lands 
of Europe. It is the faith that we 
human beings, by the twin tools of 
human cooperation and science, are 
able to conquer all problems presented 
by nature, even the problem of our 
own very backward souls. 

Faith in a future grows in part from 
access to great natural resources. Thus 
it came to us Americans in the days 
when my forebears settled the Connec- 
ticut valley and drove on westward, 
seeking always the untamed land amid 
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Above: Workers and man- 

aging and technical staff 

of the Trekhgornaya Mills 

in Moscow, in a meeting 

following Stalin's broadcast 
to the nation. 


Right: A study group of 
Kazakh herdsmen hold a 


session in the fields. 





the far horizons. Some of the similari- 
ties I have seen between Russians and 
Americans derive, I think, from a sim- 
ilar geography. American engineers 
who helped build the great industrial 
enterprises of the first Five-Year Plan 
often remarked that ‘only the USSR 
and the USA have space adequate for 
mighty mass production within their 
own frontiers and this creates the sense 
of powerful and peaceful expansion. 

“Russians and Americans farm; the 
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little nations of Europe garden,” said 
Harold Ware, who brought the first 
American tractor unit to Russia in the 
great Volga famine of 1921-22. “This 
gives to Russians and Americans a 
rather similar expansive mentality.” He 
added that the North Dakota boys who 
came with him to teach the Russians to 
run tractors noticed that Russian peas- 
ants had a brand of humor similar to 
their own. “A kind of rough, but non- 
malicious practical joking.” He said 


Below, left to right: A young 
citizen of Soviet Armenia. 


A_ troop of 
Cossack 
maneuvers in 

Caucasus. 


A schoolboy in the Jewish 
Autonomous Region of Bir- 


obidjan. 





further: “Russian farm boys have never 
seen tractors, but as soon as they see 
what a tractor will do, they have the 
same itch to get their hands on one and 
the same joyous recklessness in driving 
them that American boys have with the 
family car.” 

If I find many ways in which Rus- 
sians resemble Americans, my Chinese 
friends tell me that Russians are like 
Chinese! I suppose that Russians—or 
let us be accurate now and say “the 
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Caucasian 
cavalry during 
the North 

















Soviet people’—are composed of so 
many nationalities that they have points 
of resemblance to most of the peoples in 
the world. In one of their early cen- 
suses* they listed 182 different nation- 


alities, speaking 149 different lan- 
guages. 

The USSR is a melting pot of 
diverse nations, each with its own lan- 
guage, race, history, culture, religion 
and political development. ‘They range 
from recently nomad shepherds like 
Kazakhs and Kalmucks to peoples of 
highly sophisticated culture like Armen- 
ians, Ukrainians and Jews. They in- 
clude Eskimos of the Arctic and Uz- 
beks of Central Asia, where less than 
twenty years ago the girls were sold in 
marriage and kept behind black veils 
or in harems all their lives. Russians, 
it seems, are not only people; they are 
lots of different peoples. 

The Revolution of 1917 knocked the 
shackles off all these different peoples 
and made them all equal citizens of 
the USSR. It set them all rushing in 
a mad speed of progress from the Mid- 
dle Ages or the primitive nomadic era 
or wherever else they started, toward 
the twentieth century and perhaps the 
twenty-first. All of these different peo- 
ples have at least as much local auton- 
omy as our forty-eight “Sovereign 
States.” If you get that picture, it will 
not surprise you to find that almost 
anything — any terrible backwardness 
or stupendous achievement might be 
true somewhere in the USSR. 

It was not sufficient for the Soviet 
leaders to establish a formal equality 
through the Constitution. In order to 
be really equal, all the various nations 
must be given an equal chance to de- 
velop. A policy was adopted of estab- 
lishing modern industries in the most 
backward parts of the country. Larger 
sums for education and health were 
given to these regions, in proportion to 
their population, than to the more de- 
veloped races. Every national group 
was encouraged to develop its historic 
culture. 

Even this was not sufficient. It was 
still necessary to get rid of the hang- 
over of national prejudice which re- 
mained from the past. This was at- 
tacked partly by education and partly 
by law. 

The Soviet Union is the only 
country in the world in which it is a 
crime for any person to give or receive 





*In the census totals of 1939, 49 nationalities 
were listed. A classification, “Others,” accounted 
for small nationalities under 20,000 population, 


the total population und at classificati E 
inn 807,279." nder that classification be 
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any “direct or indirect privileges . . . 
on account of race or nationality” and 
where any preaching “of race or na- 
tional exceptionalism or hatred or con- 
tempt” is punishable by law. This was 
a “fighting point” enshrined in the 
Soviet Constitution, which was adopted 
after the rise of Hitler Germany. 

Acts of race prejudice are severely 
dealt with in the Soviet Union. Ordi- 
nary drunken brawls between Russians 
may be lightly handled as misdemean- 
ors, but let a brawl occur between a 
Russian and a Jew in which national 
names are used in a way insulting to 
national dignity, and this becomes a 
serious political offense. Usually, the 
remnants of national antagonisms re- 
quire no such drastic methods; they 
yield to education. But the American 
workers who helped build the Stalin- 
grad Tractor Plant will long remem- 
ber the clash which Lewis and Brown 
had with the Soviet courts after their 
fight with the Negro Robinson, in the 
course of which they called him ‘damn 
lcw-down nigger.” The two white men 
went back to America, disgraced in 
Soviet eyes by a serious political of- 
fense; the Negro is now a member of 
the Moscow City Government. 

The devotion of long-suppressed peo- 
ples and their willingness to die for 
their new equality, is the prize which 
the Soviet national policy won for the 
present war. “Soviet power is to toil- 
ing Kazakhs like rain in the desert,” 
is a proverb of the Kazakh old men. 
“The Party of Lenin and Stalin has 
resurrected peoples from the dead, peo- 
ples who were less than dust. Now 
these peoples have themselves conquered 
the earth and have come to report their 
victory to their leader,” said the Tadjik 
poet Lahuti, arriving in Moscow with 
a delegation of triumphant record- 
making cotton pickers. ‘““The past is a 
stairway of years carpeted with pain 
and beggary,” said Arith Shakirov, one 
of the cotton-pickers. “The past is 
gone. On its ruins we build a bright 
new life. Woe unto anyone who tries 
to take it away from us.” 

The Jews in the Soviet Union espe- 
cially know that they have something 
to fight for as they see beyond the bor- 
der Hitler’s destruction of the Jews 
and the anti-Semitism that spreads 
from country to country. When I last 
visited Minsk, which under the Tsar 
was a ghetto city, and under the Soviets 
was the capital of the Byelo-Russian 
Republic, with a population more than 
one-third Jews, I asked the young In- 
tourist guide, “Don’t you yourself, as 





a Jewish woman, ever encounter racial 
feeling in your daily contacts?” 

“T haven’t for years,” she answered. 
I wonder what she encountered when 
the Nazis entered Minsk. 

The Soviet people’s morale is based 
upon the fact that they are fighting for 
their own tremendous properties, for 
their own freedom and for the human 
dignity and race equality which they 
have won. But they are fighting for 
something more—for the future of 
mankind throughout the world. Every 
Soviet schoolchild knows this. He has 
been taught from the early grades that 
something which he calls ‘‘Fascism’’ is 
the ultimate enslavement of human life. 
Whatever the defects of their own 
country, whatever the abuses of their 
own government, whatever the cruelties 
of their own land, they know they can 
change these with time, education and 
popular pressure. They know they 
cannot change Hitler except by war. 

A Moscow medical student gave very 
simply the reason he was ready to die. 
“Tomorrow I’ll leave for the front. 
I shall fight, not sparing my life for my 
fatherland, knowing that in this way 
I am fighting for the whole of future 
mankind, for all the men of science, tor 
all honest working people.” 

The Soviet-Jewish writer, Ilya 
Ehrenbourg, states even more eloquent- 


ly the cause for which the Soviet people 
fight: 


Our Red Army men know what tney 
are defending. They are defending the 
youngest country in the world, the land 
of youth. We are the first in the world 
to construct a society based not on greed 
but on the cult of labor, on creative ac- 
tivity, on human solidarity. 

We defend the land of real culture 
against barbarism. Dr. Goebbels once 
said: “The printed word nauseates me.” 
Our reply was to publish Goethe’s works 
in 700,000 copies in eight languages. 

I saw German fascists humiliating 
Frenchmen in Paris. In Warsaw they 
destroyed the monument of the great 
Polish poet Mickiewicz; in our country 
his poems are published in hundreds of 
thousands of copies. In our country 
Kirghiz actors come to Moscow. Jubi- 
lees of Armenian and Georgian poets are 
celebrated throughout our land. It would 
never occur even to a hooligan to offend 
anyone because of his nationality. 

Our youth is defending the great cul- 
tural heritage of Russia against the ma- 
niacs who measure genius and heart by 
the shape of the skull. Our youth is 
fighting for our land, for our liberty. 
They are fighting also for the liberty of 
the world. They are fighting for human 
dignity. They are fighting for the rights 
of Paris, desecrated by the executioners, 
for the University of Prague, for proud 
Norway, for the huts of the Serbs, for 
the Acropolis. 
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The Slav Conferenee in Moscow 


By MILAN VLASOV 


A Bulgarian journalist describes the repercussions of the Congress, in Slavic 
countries in Europe, and among Slavic groups throughout the world 


HE recent Slavic Congress in 
Moscow and its call to all Slavic 
nations stirred up the whole European 
South-East and Middle-East, an area 
three times the size of pre-war Ger- 
many and populated by 100 million 
Slavic people now under the Nazi heel. 
News of the immediate consequences 
of the Congress and its call in Nazi 
occupied countries, has been constricted 
by tight Nazi censorship and general 
war time difficulties. But that and 
even the news, that somehow succeeds 
in trickling through the Brown net, 
proves conclusively that the call of the 
Slav Congress has already found and 
will increasingly find a rising echo in 
all the suppressed Slavic populations, 
from the Baltic Sea to the Black Sea 
and the Aegean and Adriatic. 

Whereas in the war of 1914-18 
Tsarist Russia, fostering an imperialist 
Pan-Slav idea, opposed every move- 
ment for the national independence of 
the small western and southern Slavic 
nations,* in this war the successor of 
Tsarist Russia, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, becomes the point 
of crystallization for each and every 
movement for independence of the 
Poles, Byelo-Russians, Czechs, Slo- 
vaks, Slonzaks, Slovenes, Croats, Bul- 
gars, Serbs, Vlachs, Macedonians, etc. 

‘The deep sympathies of the Western 
and Southern Slavic peoples for big 
brother Ivan are not based only on the 
feeling of national kinship. The policy 
on nationalities followed by the So- 
viet government during almost a quar- 
ter of a century has won the very best 
elements of the smaller Slavic nations, 
whose history during the last thousand 
years has been one of constant struggle 
against foreign oppression and for the 
achievement of national and social lib- 
erties. 

The bulk of the 100 million popula- 
tion of East Central and Southeastern 
Europe are peasants, mostly very poor 
and longing for the fulfillment of the 
“Agrarian Revolution,” overdue in that 
part of Europe. The Nazis and the 

*It should be recalled that Tsarist Russia did 
not permit the formation of a Czechoslovak 
legion and dissolved detachments of the Serb 
legion for alleged Republican and subversive ten- 
dencies. The USSR on the contrary helps the 
Poles and Czechs and Slovaks to build their 


army contingents and gives them instructors, 
weapons and munitions. 
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Italian Fascists have not only not 
solved a single social problem of that 
immense mass of peasants, but have 
even added to their misfortunes and 
miseries. Requisitions, rigid regimen- 
tation, war damage to cattle, buildings 
and land, forced labor for hundreds of 
thousands of peasant youths and forced 
“transplantation” of entire villages and 
districts have infuriated the peasants of 
Poland and Carpathian Russia as well 
as those of Dalmatia and Serbia against 
the Nazi and Italian oppressors. Fur- 
ther, the Nazi conquerors received aid 
from, or were in friendly contact with, 
the small groups of big landowners, 
the beys and boyars, who were often 
of non-Slav nationality, residues of for- 
mer conquerors, Turks and others. Fi- 
nally the Nazis have complicated and 
envenomed existing national inequities 
by creating new minorities, forming a 
dozen Macedonias instead of that one 
“hotbed of national strife.” 


All these facts together have fertil- 
ized the soil for the growth of under- 
ground fighting forces .. . the guer- 
rillas of tomorrow and partly even of 
today. The formation of new under- 
ground fighting forces and renewed 
activity of all those detachments of 
the great V-army were encouraged and 
strengthened by the Moscow Slav Con- 
gress which spoke out what millions 
of oppressed people think and wish: 


Exterminate them . . . destroy bridges 
and railways so that troops, materials 
and your grain may not be sent to Ger- 
many. Set fire to the occupationists’ sup- 
ply stores. Destroy crops. Don’t give 
them a single grain of wheat. 


These words, full of anti-Hitler dy- 
namite, gain still more explosive power 
by the names which are signed as 
authors of the call. Every single dele- 
gate at the Slav Congress belongs to 
that category of men said to be worth 
“a division or an army corps.” 

General Marian Janushaitis belongs 
to those Polish public and military fig- 
ures who were known for their opposi- 
tion to the treacherous policy of the 
“cabal of colonels” which tied up Po- 
land with Nazi Germany and under- 
mined the morale and fighting force of 
the Polish people. His speech at the 
Moscow congress was heard by thou- 
sands of secret radio listeners in Nazi- 
occupied Poland; and by now the 
“whispering newspaper” has circulated 
the speech among millions of peasants 
and workers from Gdynia to Cracow. 

One of the most distinguished speak- 
ers at the Moscow congress was Pro- 
fessor Zdenek Nejedly. This Czech 
scholar is a pupil of Thomas Masaryk 
and one of the foremost members of 
the faculty of the University of 
Prague—the oldest university of Cen- 
tral Europe. Nejedly’s biographies of 
Masaryk, of the great Czech composer 


Top row: Second from left is the Slonzak poet, Ondra Lysohorsky; the sixth 
is the Czech educator, Zdenek Nejedly, and to his right is the Byelo-Russian 
‘writer Yanka Kupala. Seated second from the right is Alexei Tolstoy. 
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Smetana, and—still uncompleted—of 
Lenin, were widely read not only in 
Czechoslovakia but in all Slavic coun- 


tries. Nejedly’s popularity was and is 
immense. When he spoke in public 
his audiences numbered tens of thou- 
sands of people who saw in him the 
personification of freedom-loving cul- 
ture. When the Gestapo arrested Ne- 
jedly in the first days of the occupa- 
tion of Prague the resulting unrest 
forced his release. His flight to Poland 
and from there to the USSR was only 
possible because of his enormous pop- 
ularity. 

Marek Culen, member of the for- 
mer Czechoslovak Parliament, spoke 
for the Slovaks. His speech was broad- 
cast throughout Slovakia, disconcerting 
the Nazis and their local Quislings. 
They found it necessary to make coun- 
ter-broadcasts heaping insults on Marek 
Culen. 

The poet of the Black Mountains 
(Montenegro), Radulo  Stijonsky, 
could be sure that his words would 
find a mighty echo amongst the Chet- 
niks—Komitadjis—(guerrilla fighters) 
of his native land, because of his long 
connections with the Chetnik move- 
ment and its fight against foreign and 
domestic oppressors. 

The poor peasants of Carpathian 
Russia—87 per cent of the entire pop- 
ulation, aching under the rule of Nazi- 
fied Hungarian magnates, know and 
love their old leader Ivan Lokota, a 
former member of the Czechoslovak 
senate, and also a delegate of the Mos- 
cow congress. 

The Bulgarian author, Stoyanov, 
and the outstanding leader of the Ser- 
bian intelligentsia, Bozidar Maslaric, 
are both well known not only in their 
respective countries but throughout the 
Balkans. ‘Their joint appearance, to- 
gether with other important representa- 
tives of Balkan Slavs—the Slovene 
journalist, Ivan Regent, the Croat, 
Dyuro Salai, and the Macedonian, 
Vlakhov, demonstrated moreover the 
unity of the southern Slavic nations 
and their will to end the dissensions 
between them fanned by all their for- 
eign oppressors from the Turkish Sul- 
tans through the Austrian Hapsburgs 
to the Nazi bullies of today. This 
movement of South Slav unity, stressed 
by the Moscow Slav Congress, should 
not be underestimated. 

In the rally of representatives of 
the Slav nations even such a tiny branch 
as the Slonzaks, or Lakhs, were rep- 
resented. Ondra Lysohorsky was their 
speaker, a very distinguished one, for 
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his poetry has won for his people the 
respect of neighbor nations.* 

From Istanbul, Berne and Stock- 
holm, the three observation posts of 
“neutral” ground in war-torn Europe, 
came immediate news of repercussions 
of the Moscow Congress in the Slav 
countries under Nazi occupation. In 
addition a few direct communications 
succeeded in crossing the Chinese walls 
of the Third Reich itself. Limited as 
it is, this news indicates the powerful 
effects of the Slav Congress. And more 
is to come. 

The worried commander of the Slo- 
vak Army, General Csatlos, issued a 
special order to his troops threatening 
death by firing squad to “deserters and 
traitors who try to play on the so- 
called Slavic common cause.” Never- 
theless Slovak troops had to be farther 
removed into the hinterland because of 
daily increasing losses by desertion. 

The Hungarian authorities are or- 
ganizing regular expeditions through- 
out the Verkhovina—the Carpathian 
tableland—in search of secret radios. 
Martial law has been extended all over 
Carpathian Russia, former Czechoslo- 
vak province occupied by Hungary. 


In the “Protectorate of Bohemia and 
Moravia” the entire Nazi-controlled 
Czech press printed stern warnings 
“not to listen to Bolshevist and Pan- 
Slav agitators and disseminators of ru- 
mors.” The underground radio sta- 
tion “Nazdar,” a constant nightmare 
to the Nazi conquerors, broadcast the 
call of the Moscow Congress every day, 
adding concrete instructions on sabot- 
age of the Nazi supply machine. 


In Montenegro a group of Chetniks 
blew up a German army munitions 
dump near the town of Bar, the day 
after the call of the Moscow Congress 
had been issued. The Chetniks left 
this inscription on a wall at the scene: 
“This is our first contribution to the 
common struggle of the Slavs against 
the German and Italian fascists.”’ 

In Croatia, where the Italians were 
forced to destroy the last pretense of 
Croatian independence, by occupying 
the whole coastal area, the call of the 
Moscow rally was followed by an im- 
mediate increase in acts of sabotage. 
The official Italian news agency, “‘Stef- 
ani,’ reported three mass executions 





*The Slonzaks or Lakhs are a small Slavic 
nation dwelling along the borders of the Czech, 
the German and the Polish populated areas in 
Silesia. Their language is between the Czech 
and the Polish. They count hardly more than 
400,000 souls, mostly poor peasants and miners. 
Still they have produced two of the outstanding 
contemporary Slav poets: Petr Bezruc and On- 
dra Lysohorsky. 





of “diversionists who had attempted to 
destroy railroad connections and 
bridges vital for the war effort,” charg- 
ing Moscow with the authorship of 
all these acts of diversion. 

In Bulgaria popular hatred against 
the Axis powers and the Nazi-influ- 
enced government of King Boris grew 
to such a measure that the Nazis them- 
selves were obliged to postpone their 
efforts to force Bulgaria into the war 
against the USSR. Italy, also found 
it prudent to postpone the delivery of 
six destroyers purchased by the Bul- 
garian government, because of fear of 
the “entirely unreliable character of 
the bulk of the Bulgarian navy per- 
sonnel which is soaked with Bolshevik 
and anti-Nazi propaganda,” as revealed 
in a press release of Bulgarian socie- 
ties in Turkey. 

In Turkey, Iran, Palestine and other 
countries of the Near East, Bulgarian, 
Serbian, Croatian and Czech societies 
expressed their fervent agreement with 
the call of the All-Slav Congress at 
Moscow. ‘The Soviet embassies in An- 
kara and Teheran were flooded with 
letters from individuals and organi- 
zations of Slavic nationalities express- 
ing support. And in the United 
States, in Canada and in Argentina, 
where there are large Slavic popula- 
tions, the news of the Moscow Con- 
gress was greeted with enthusiasm. 
The Czech, Slovak, Ukrainian, Croa- 
tian, Bulgarian, Carpathorussian press 
in both Americas gave extensive re- 
ports of the Moscow Congress, and the 
readers responded with a stream of en- 
thusiastic letters to the editors. 

Still, the Moscow Slav Congress 
and its repercussions in the Slavic 
world, are but a beginning, the open- 
ing attack in a new campaign on that 
immense front behind the Nazi lines 
which steadily grows in importance. 
It was the chief of the Gestapo, Hein- 
rich Himmler, who shortly before the 
outbreak of the war stated that “the 
battlefield Inner-Germany will be of 
vital importance in a war to come.” It 
is on that battlefield that the first ar- 
mies of the anti-Nazi opposition are 
rising to the surface from the under- 
ground. They are in large part Slavic 
armies, and they turn their faces 
towards ‘“Matushka Moskva,” Moth- 
er Moscow, from where friends and 
brothers have begun to shout aloud 
what they cannot yet speak out: 

“Death to Hitler’s and Mussolini’s 
fascist bands, the murderers of Slavic 
peoples.” 
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THE THIRD MONTH OF THE WAR 






S this is being written (September 

21) the third month of the Ger- 
man-Soviet war is drawing to an end. 

On this 92nd day after the hostili- 
ties began the Germans have penetra- 
ted into Soviet territory a maximum of 
425 miles (and this only along the 
operative lines Koenigsberg-Leningrad 
and Warsaw-Moscow ). This means an 
average speed of 4.6 miles per day. On 
each “ribbon” of territory one mile 
wide along the length of the front, 
they have left 6,000 men killed or 
wounded, 20 planes and some 25 tanks 
or a total of 2,500,000 casualties, 8,500 
planes and 10,000 tanks. These are 
very expensive miles. 

What did the Germans gain for 
their troubles during the third month 
of the war? 

At last, after a battle lasting nearly 
two months, which cost them, in the 
last three or four weeks alone, ten 
divisions destroyed, they captured Kiev. 
This is a victory of moral value, be- 
cause they now can tell the people at 
home that they have conquered one of 
the three—the oldest—capitals of the 
USSR. However, the people at home 
might remember that in March, 1918, 
the Kaiser’s Army hoisted the German 
eagle over Kiev and eight months later 
Germany was on its knees. 

The capture of Kiev in itself does 
not add any strategic advantage to the 
Germans. Its industries, although of 
importance, are mostly consumer indus- 
tries and will have no direct bearing 
upon the prosecution of the war. The 
Kiev bridgehead itself, in view of the 
advance of the German troops east of 
the Dnieper on the great bend, had 
lost its importance. In spite of these 
advances it seems quite clear now that 
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Soviet infantry advancing under cover of tanks. 


no encirclement and annihilation of the 
Red Armies of the Kiev sector took 
place as claimed by the Germans. This 
is another German frustration, like 
that of Bielostok, Minsk, Smolensk, 
and Uman, when the Germans an- 
nounced the capture of hundreds of 
thousands of Soviet troops and then 
had work to do to have these claims 
forgotten. 

At the beginning of the third month 
of the war the Germans captured the 
industrial area of Dniepropetrovsk. The 
loss of the Great Dam, of the mines of 
Krivoi Rog and the manganese and 
aluminum of Nikopol were a heavy 
blow to the Soviet war machine. This 
was a success, but far from a decisive 
one, for none of these losses is irre- 
placeable. 

On the Black Sea the Germans, de- 
spite capture of some three hundred 
miles of shoreline (assuming that they 
have reached Genichesk on the Sea of 
Azov, which is not yet confirmed) have 
failed to gain any naval bases, except 
for the ruins of the river port of Ni- 
kolayev, taken at the end of the sec- 
ond month. Odessa still holds out and 
makes operations costly to the Ger- 
mans, and especially the Rumanians. 
Its defenders even manage to improve 
their tactical positions almost daily. If 
the Crimea has been by-passed, it can 
hold out for a long time, with Sebasto- 
pol supplied from secondary bases in 
Novorossisk and Batum. This supply 
line will be ensured by the Black Sea 
Fleet which still runs the Black Sea. 

However, the German thrust toward 
the Donets Basin is a very serious one 
and their success here would be a tell- 
ing blow, but a blow which will under 
no circumstances knock the Red Army 





By THE CAPTAIN 
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down. To do that the German: 
would have to follow through a dis- 
tance three times that which they have 
penetrated so far. And by that time 
their main front would be not in front 
of them but in their back. We are 
talking of the Soviet guerrilla front 
and of the insurgent front of the peo- 
ples of Europe. 

The Germans have gained no other 
important strategic objective (whether 
military or industrial) besides the line 
of the Dnieper and Kiev itself. 

On September 3 they made an at- 
tempt to capture Briansk with its great 
industrial plants (locomotives, railroad 
cars, etc.). This attempt cost them 
20,000 men, 500 tanks, 1,500 trucks 
and 196 planes. The attempt failed. 
Guderian’s tank corps was seriously 
defeated. 

On September 7 the great battle of 
Elnya, southeast of Smolensk, came 
to an end after 26 days of steady if un- 
heralded fighting. Here the Germans 
lost more than eight divisions. 

At this writing another, similar bat- 
tle is going on northeast of Smolensk 
in the region of Yartsevo, with the 
Red Army reporting the recapture of 
32 towns and villages in the last few 
days. 

The siege of Leningrad (which seems 
still to be a concentric attack, but not 
a siege strictly speaking) has lasted 
through the entire month. Here the 
Germans have advanced along the line 
Kingissep-Leningrad only 50 miles in 
two months. On the southern sector 
before Leningrad they have advanced 
about 100 miles in forty days. In 
one month of operations around Nov- 
gorod they do not yet seem to have 
(Continued on page 33) 
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Soviet infantry advancing across a river ford. Ivan Gromov (with white beard) and the Cossack mounted detach. 
ment he organized on his collective farm. 


Soviet tank column. 


A Soviet worker training at his factory drill grounds 
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The noted author, Alexei Tolstoy, addressing an air unit. A camouflaged Soviet bomber taking on a bomb load. 
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Red Army men in a front line position. Radiophotos 


A Red Cavalry charge. 





ettingamrt line Red Army newspaper. 


Soviet amphibian tanks. 
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THIS IS NO TIME FOR TEARS 


Outstanding Soviet women in a stirring gathering in Moscow 
summon the women of the world to united action against Hitlerism 


“ EAR sisters, women through- 


out the world! 

“Our liberty, the fate of our be- 
loved children, of our brothers, hus- 
bands and loved ones, lies in our own 
hands. 

“This is no time for tears. 

“A bitter and relentless fight against 
fascism until the complete victory is 
achieved over Hitler’s hordes can alone 
save our nations and our families from 
slavery and shame. The Red Army is 
fighting heroically for liberty and the 
happiness of the entire human race. 
The future of the world is being 
fought out at Smolensk and along the 
Dnieper. 

“Women of America and of all free- 
dom-loving countries! Do all in your 
power to assist the just war of the So- 


_ viet Union and Britain, who are fight- 


ing not only for their own liberty but 
for the liberty and independence of 
your countries too. 

“Help to increase war production 
and supplies to the armies fighting Hit- 
lerism. Expose the Hitlerite agents 
who are disrupting the united front 
of the freedom-loving nations fighting 
against fascism. Send medicaments, 
warm clothes and gifts to the splendid 
fighters who are stamping out the fasc- 
ist hordes. 

“Women of the world! Build a 


united front of struggle against blood- 
thirsty Hitlerism! In our union lies 
our strength and the pledge of our vic- 
tory. 

“Ours is a just cause. The enemy 
will be routed. We will triumph!” 


Thus ended the stirring call which 
the heroic women of the Soviet Union 
addressed to the women of the world 
at the great Women’s Anti-Nazi meet- 
ing held in Moscow, September 7. 

The proceedings of the meeting were 
broadcast to other countries by short 
wave. To those of us who heard the 
strong ringing voices of these women 
who are in the thick of the fiercest and 
bloodiest struggle mankind has ever 
known, it was a deeply moving and 
unforgettable experience. It burned 
into our consciousness a realization of 
the supreme courage with which these 
Soviet women are carrying out their 
duties behind the firing line, where 
they are replacing the men at the front ; 
on the battlefield itself where they are 
tending the wounded under fire; behind 
the enemy lines where they are sharing 
in the legendary exploits of the guer- 
rilla bands; and in their beleaguered 
cities, where they are defending their 
own streets and homes and children, 
defending us, the rest of the world, 
with their own bodies. It made all 
that we are doing, we who still live 
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do their share 


Left: A girl begins work as a 
sailor on a White Sea motor- 
ship. Below: Air commanders’ 
wives filling machine gun belts. 
Right: Miners’ wives replace 
their husbands in the shafts 
of the May First Coal Mine. 


By JESSICA SMITH 


safely in the dear bright light of the 
sun, seem such a small part of what 
we might do to help them and protect 
our own future. I think no one who 
heard the sound of their voices or read 
their noble appeal can fail to be proud 
of the bond of sisterhood with such 
women, or to be inspired with deter- 
mination to do all in our power to help 
unite the women of the world in sup- 
port of their struggle against Hitlerism. 
The women who addressed the meet- 
ing were each a symbol of the proud 
achievements of the socialist society 
which they are defending today. The 
chairman of the meeting was Valentina 
Grizodubova, heroine of a° record- 
breaking long distance flight made 
with Marina Raskova, who also ad- 
dressed the meeting, and Paulina Ossi- 
penko, later killed in a plane crash. 
Grizodubova, in her opening speech, 
summed up the part Soviet women 
are playing in the war against Hitler- 
ism, sent ardent greetings to the wom- 
en of the countries enslaved and threat- 
ened by Hitler, and appealing to women 
everywhere for support, concluded: 


The issue at stake on the battlefield 
of the eastern front will decide not. only 
the destiny of our country but of. all 
freedom loving peoples of the world, the 
destiny of all mankind, the fate of world 
culture and progress. 

Anna Karavayeva, a leading Soviet 


Next page, left: 
Woman collective 
farmer replaces ‘a 
tractor driver off to 
the front. Right, So- 
viet women doctors 
and nurses serve ‘in 
front line hospital 
units. 
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writer, called on the women writers 
of the world: 

The Hitler robbers dread the inspired 
strong word of genuine art because it 
calls for equality and friendship of peo- 
ples, for truth and love for mankind. 
... To you dear comrades in arms, to 
you women writers of England, America 
and all freedom-loving countries, I ap- 
peal: Let us together place our ardent 
words at the service of our struggle. 


A Stakhanovite worker, Kuznetso- 
va, cried: 

I am a metal worker of the Stalin 
auto plant. I spent twenty-five years 
working at a machine. Think of all 
the work we put in to build this bright 
happy life! Can we permit that this life 
should halt even temporarily, that the 
peoples of the Soviet Union become 
slaves of the fascist gang? Can we per- 
mit that the women, the people of pro- 
gressive freedom-loving countries of 
France, England, America, Czechoslova- 
kia, Poland and others to be trampled 
under foot by the fascist barbarians? 

No, this shall never happen! 


Nineteen-year-old Red Cross Nurse 
Sokolovskaya, who had been under fire 
ceaselessly since June 22 in a _ hos- 
pital near an airfield at the front, told 
not of herself but of Dr. Palem, a 
woman, head doctor of her unit’s field 
hospital, and of how at times she spent 
three days and nights, at a stretch, 
unresting, performing operations under 
enemy fire, always finding time for 
cheering and witty words to her Red 
Army patients. And another nurse, 
Yershova, told of unspeakable crimes 
she had witnessed during forty-five 
nightmare days behind the enemy lines, 
ending with the vow: 


I am twenty, and love life. But I 
am prepared to give my blood to the 
very last drop to avenge my country- 





women for what I have seen—and the 
murdered children and tortured moth- 
ers the world over. 

They were not alone, these Soviet 
women. Messages came to them from 
women of England, of Sweden, of 
America. With them on the platform 
were women from other countries— 
Anna Pauker, leader of the Rumanian 
people, recently liberated from a Ru- 
manian jail by the Red Army; Mar- 
tha Arendsee, former member of the 
German Reichstag, calling upon the 
women of Germany to organize as a 
mass action the movement already 
started to halt the trains bearing their 
sons and husbands to the eastern front. 

The last speaker was Dolores Ibar- 
ruri, beloved ‘La Passionaria” of the 
Spanish people whose son Ruben, a 
lieutenant in the Red Army, has just 
been decorated for bravery in the fight- 
ing on the eastern front. ‘The warm, 
impassioned notes of her vibrant voice 
rose and fell over the air waves of the 
world calling on women everywhere 
to help bring to a victorious conclusion 
the struggle in which her own people 
played such a glorious part a few years 
ago. Praising the achievements of So- 
viet women and their unyielding will, 
she appealed for aid to all nations 
embattled against Hitlerism: 


This gigantic struggle between the 
forces representing slavery, poverty and 
terror and the democratic forces is by 
no means a matter of interest to the 
belligerents alone. No, it is a war in 
defense of civilization, a war in defense 
of culture and independence. It is a 
struggle for human dignity, the freedom 
of men and nations... . 

Solidarity with the Soviet and British 
people in their struggle against Nazism 











means creating in each country a barrier 
against this diabolical enemy of mankind. 
The reply to the enormous sacrifices 
made by these two great nations must 
be the unlimited support of their fight by 
the peoples of every country of the globe. 
It must take the form of aid and solidar- 
ity by all women everywhere, but primar- 
ily of the great American continent. 


Fifty leading American women sent 
greetings to the meeting in Moscow. 
Carrie Chapman Catt, pioneer woman 
suffrage leader, cabled: 

American women are standing with 
you in the hope and expectation of the 
defeat of Hitlerism and the recovery of 
the right of every nation to live its life 
in its own way. 


Mrs. Raymond Robins, wife of Col. 
Robins who headed the Red Cross 
Mission to Russia during World War 
I, sent this message: 


Men and women of Russia, just as 
you fought in your glorious revolution 
for the freedom of Russia, so you are 
fighting today for the freedom of the 
world with a shining valor and heroism 
bringing light and hope to the people of 
Europe sitting in darkness, boundlessly 
giving in the greatness of the Russian 
spirit. 

Genevieve Taggard sent burning 
greetings: 


To the heroic multitudes of your 
country—the women, the children, the 
factory workers, the workers in all fields, 
to the heroic and wise leaders of your 
country, the Red Army, Navy and Air 
Force—American women, with those 
who suffered in Spain, in China, and in 
Britain now, move toward a great soli- 
darity against Hitler’s forces. 


Mrs. Joseph E. Davies, wife of the 
former Ambassador to the Soviet Un- 
ion, hailed the “wonderful courage and 

? (Continued on page 32) 






































































Guerrilla Warfare: Lessons in Spain 
By WILLIAM AALTO and IRVING GOFF 


Two young American veterans of the Abraham Lincoln brigade 
who served as guerrilla fighters, describe their Soviet advisers 


UR first intimate contact with a 
Russian guerrilla adviser was in 
the spring of 1938 when our brigade 
was sent to the Granada-Malaga front 
as an experimental group to try out 
new techniques. Previously we had 
only met Soviet advisers on visits to 
the Guerrilla General Staff offices, or 
had consulted with them in the schools 
where we were periodically sent, for 
what they called “refresher” courses. 
All the Russian advisers were known 
by their first names. Akhmet, the ad- 
viser to the 48th Guerrilla Division, 
attached to the Army of Andalusia, 
was a quiet, Mongolian-looking little 
man in a dark leather jacket who never 
said a word, unless asked a question. 
He had come in on the heels of a big, 
jovial man named Nikolai who, in the 
manner of our Western ranchmen, had 
glad-handed the Spanish command into 
liking these foreign advisers, 

Others had included one whom the 
Spaniards called Rudolfo, whatever his 
Russian name might have been, who 
had done partisan fighting during the 
Polish-Soviet war; and Victor, a vet- 
eran of the Siberian Partisan cam- 
paigns who had also served as adviser 
to the Chinese guerrillas. 

In the first action our brigade took 
part in, the Captain in command went 
along with the raiding party to scout 
out the territory we were to work in, 
and to blow up a road. The attempt 
was unsuccessful. The Captain was 
captured; the rest of the group were 
wounded, captured or killed. Only a 
few men returned to tell us the tale. 

Akhmet was with our Division Com- 
mander when he turned over the tem- 
porary command to Aalto. We had 
to plunge at once into a tremendous 
job involving our entire organization. 
We were to free three hundred prison- 
ers from a fortress, where they were 
locked up each night after working on 
trenches by day. Akhmet just sat in 
the brigade headquarters without say- 
ing a word, while we discussed plans 
and the arms we would need. In si- 
lence he watched us form the group 
that were to edge along the coast at 
night, and tackle the Fascist guards. 

Aalto understood that Akhmet was 
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anxious to avoid the impression of in- 
truding, of giving the slightest appear- 
ance of bossing anybody. So Aalto 
asked Akhmet’s opinion about the com- 
position of our group, and whether he 
saw any holes in our plans which timed 
our action with the operations of the 
regular troops whose attack was to help 
our raid, by a diversion at the front. 

Akhmet pointed out that one of our 
flanks was open to surprise by rein- 
forcements speeding across a smooth 
plain; that we had not _ provided 
enough grenades for each one of the 
rescued prisoners, who would have to 
break out through the front, since we 
did not have enough boats nor time to 
take them back to our lines by sea. 
Point by point, proving the man’s mas- 
tery of his science, Akhmet plugged up 
our deficiencies. 

Finally, asked if thirty men were in- 
sufficient to attack a fort manned by an 
equal number of guards, he replied: 

“More you cannot assemble without 
losing valuable time. You have the 
support of the prisoners who are ready 
for the fight as you know from the 
two of them who have escaped and are 
going back with you to free their 
brothers. You have picked men, prov- 
en and brave. Increase the automatic 
arms and take even fewer men.” 

We did as he suggested, and the re- 
sult resounded throughout Spain. In 
a rapid, daring raid, we landed twenty- 
eight men behind the Fascist lines, sur- 
prised and captured the fortress guard 
without a sound. The prisoners whom 
we rescued formed themselves into a 
battalion within ten minutes after be- 
ing freed. Only about five of our men 
were lost. 

That manner of working, of at- 
tention to all details, of calculating 
morale as an active factor in operations 
was typical of our Russian advisers. 
Throughout the many months of our 
close cooperation with Akhmet he nev- 
er gave an order, nor even made a sug- 
gestion unless we asked for it. With 
one exception. That exception had 
to do with our captured Captain who 
had been taken to a small hospital in 
the town of Motril. Aalto, in the con- 
fusion of taking over command and 


immediately facing a big job, had not 
yet worked out plans for his release. 

Akhmet visited our Brigade head- 
quarters one night, and in his quiet, 
grave way gave Aalto a lecture on the 
necessity of taking care of comrades 
lost in the fight, where there was any 
possibility of freeing them. He offered 
a number of suggestions for recovering 
our lost Captain, such as planting spies 
and infiltrating groups into the enemy 
lines. However, by the time it was pos- 
sible to do this, our Captain had been 
transferred and we lost all trace of him. 

This preoccupation of Akhmet with 
a captured guerrilla struck us immedi- 
ately. How much it differed from the 
stories we had heard and half-believed, 
of the cynical, material approach of 
Red Army men. Akhmet taught us to 
value individuals, to place emphasis in 
their training upon their individuality 
and thus to foster the best in them. 

Our Soviet advisers, as our previous 
article pointed out, not only put at our 
disposal their experience, but also prac- 
tical aid. In our guerrilla schools, les- 
sons from the Red Army’s experience 
were taught to us, verbally and 
through Spanish translations of Red 
Army manuals. The mines, and the 
trick apparatus we used in Spain were 
constructed from patterns given to us 
by our Soviet advisers. ‘They brought 
also with them quantities of the Rus- 
sian toll, an explosive that was almost 
perfect for our work. It came in small 
cakes of yellow, brick-like material, 
each weighing about half a pound. It 
did not react to heat or dampness. Bul- 
lets could not harm it. It could be 
ground into powder. When set afire, 
it merely burst into flame. 

They also brought us their famed 
rifles with their superior sights, the 
automatic Dektiarov rifle of which we 
spoke, Maxim machine guns, etc. 

The whole Spanish army and espe- 
cially the guerrillas were reminded of 
the support of the Soviet Union every 
time they loaded a gun—for the bullets 
so often were Soviet. 

The Soviet advisers also told us of 
methods little used in Spain due to her 
technical backwardness: electric cells 
that set off a mechanism when a shad- 
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ow fell on it, used by them in the Far 
East; also chemical devices that used 
sound, and radio waves. 

Sometimes, taking us down a road, 
they would show us how every branch, 
a twig lying on the road, a heap of 
horse-manure, old newspapers, loaves 
of bread, boxes of candy, virtually any- 
thing could be used to conceal mines, 
how the paths and houses along the 
enemy lines could be turned into death 
traps, by the opening of a door or a 
step on a plank. 

The inexhaustible ingenuity of these 
Soviet advisers who used everything in 
every possible manner was a source ,of 
endless amazement both to us and the 
old line military officers. 

The Soviet advisers also first out- 
lined to us the effective use of para- 
chute communications, though lack of 
planes prevented us from developing 
this tactic. 

In the guerrilla movement planes 
were used only in the Huelva hills 
where during July-August, 1936, after 
great battles, more than three thousand 
guerrillas established and held a front 
in the mountains around Rio Tinto to 
the Portuguese frontier. They used 
Russian portable radio sets for commu- 
nications with the Republican zones. 

But the effectiveness of this group 
in the Huelva hills was destroyed by 
the summer of 1937. It was scattered 
in a mop-up by masses of enemy in- 
fantry which shaved practically every 
hill of its brush covering and poked 
into every cave. Our Soviet advisers 
had pointed out this risk to several of 
our higher officers but had been dis- 
regarded. Soviet advisers had called 
their attention to the lessons of the lost 
Kiangsi army in China. ‘They knew 
that in a stable front, the guerrillas, 
having no reserves, would be wiped 
out if they accepted battle. 

The Soviet Army undoubtedly has 
used this Spanish experience in its utili- 
zation of guerrilla pockets on its pres- 
ent front. Modern guerrilla units 
must be well armed, well trained, and 
under orders of a central command 
that will give them their strategical 
perspective. ‘They must carry on their 
work in general coordination with the 
army’s plan, keep up political agita- 
tion among the people of the occupied 
zone, and base their activities on sup- 
port of the civilian populace in their 
operations. Each trained guerrilla 
fighter was considered the officer of a 
potential group he was to recruit in 
the vicinity to which he was assigned 
and of which he was usually a native. 
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In modern guerrilla warfare these 
groups can be swiftly mobilized, some- 
times into forces numbering thousands, 
for an attack or to accomplish the de- 
struction of some major objective; and 
its task done, is swiftly dispersed. 

At the same time, work can be done 
in small groups. Three men can mine 
railroads, attack cars and motorcyclists, 
cut telephones and incessantly inter- 
rupt communications, 

In Spain, Akhmet and the other Rus- 
sian advisers also learned something 
else, which is now being developed in 
the present Soviet guerrilla operations 
to its full scale. In Spain, our guer- 
rilla groups not only harried the rear 
of the enemy, but they also served near 
the front lines. 

They mined the railroad leading to 
enemy reserves, cut the telephone lines 
between enemy posts, mined the roads 
used by the enemy, so that reinforce- 
ments and supply services should fail 
the enemy at the crucial moment. They 
also created diversions close to the 
front, faked landings, feint attacks, 
etc., so that the enemy forces would 
be dispersed and the command con- 
fused, as to our real intent. But in 
Spain these groups were small, ill- 
equipped and could have hardly more 
effect than mosquitoes on a mad dog. 

In the Soviet Union, however, with 
the vast possibilities offered by its ter- 
rain, with groups thoroughly prepared 
for this sort of work, the concept of 
two lines of fire, yours and the ene- 
my’s, disappears. For you can be ev- 
erywhere at the crucial moment, astride 
his communications, and harassing him 
from all sides. When his infantry is 
firing in front, fire on their rear and 
unless they are crack troops, the double 
fire will generally stampede them. 
This concept of a third front was one 
of the ideas that the Soviet advisers 
kept insisting that our guerrilla groups 
work up to. We never reached that 
state, for many reasons. 

But the Red Army, prepared, sea- 
soned from their experiences in the 
fight of other peoples struggling for 
their freedom, certainly has the men, 
the morale and the material that makes 
all of these potentialities the quick 
reality of tomorrow’s battle. 


Reading from top down: Volunteers taking the 
solemn guerrilla pledge, vowing to die rather 
than surrender. 


Members of a guerrilla unit at target practice. 


A newly formed guerrilla detachment receives 
arms. 


A regular staff officer and a guerrilla com- 
mander in consultation. 








































































































Dr. Ward 


HAT the incentives which con- 

stitute the dynamic of Soviet so- 
ciety are growing in power and ex- 
tending throughout the whole popula- 
tion is evidenced by the increasing rate 
of progress. Capital and cultural plant 
has been built, industrial and agricul- 
tural production increased and the gen- 
eral cultural level raised, at a rate 
unequalled by capitalist society. Start- 
ing at a level far below them, the 
Soviet Union now stands among the 
great powers. Allowing for the ben- 
efits received by way of capitalist de- 
veloped technology, this record indi- 
cates that socialist incentives are more 
powerful than those upon which cap- 
italist society relies. 


Socialist Incentives in Operation 


How they operate can best be seen 
by a glance at those who have taken the 
initiative in increasing the productiv- 
ity of labor, for this is the test point of 
socialist society. These people are now 
called Stakhanovites, followers of Stak- 
hanov, the coal miner who started the 
movement for a higher productivity of 
labor based on socialist competition, 
with the aim of surpassing existing 
standards of output, designed capacities, 
production plans and estimates. It is 
an extension of the shock brigade move- 
ment of earlier years by connecting it 
with the new technique which secures 
the most effective coordination of ma- 
chinery and of labor with the ma- 
chines. It has spread in agriculture as 
well as in every branch of industry and 
transportation. Gorky called it “a fiery 
eruption of mass energy, an eruption 
evoked by the colossal successes 
achieved by labor, by the realization of 
its cultural significance, of its power to 
emancipate toiling humanity from the 
yoke of the past.” In the words of 
Stalin it has produced “a revolution 
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INCENTIVES OF A 


SOCIALIST SOCIETY 


By HARRY F. WARD 


Written just before the Nazi invasion, this article 
illumines the incentives which impel the Soviet 
people to defend to the death their socialist society 


in our industry,” and it came from the 
bottom of Soviet society, not the top. 
Indeed, as Voroshilov remarked, ‘““The 
best of the workers suddenly proved 
to be ahead of their leaders.” He 
described some of these workers as 
“professors, undoubted professors in 
their spheres. Let them study a little 
more and they will knock many of our 
‘learned’ professors into a cocked hat.” 
This movement, therefore, reveals the 
essential dynamic of Soviet society. 

In 1936 a number of leaders of the 
Stakhanov movement from various oc- 
cupations met in Moscow with six of 
the leading figures in the Soviet gov- 
ernment—including Stalin, Molotov 
and Voroshilov—to describe their ex- 
periences, make their suggestions and 
raise their questions and requests for 
improvement in administration and 
equipment. The things they talked 
about revealed what was moving them. 
Most of them referred to their higher 
wages, running from two to five times 
their previous earnings. With this went 
constantly the mention of the new level 
of life, the comforts and means of cul- 
ture enabled by the higher wages. One 
coal miner said, “Our Stakhanovites 
now enjoy every kind of privilege— 
they have free cinemas, medical atten- 
tion, the doctor visits them at home, 
and so forth.” Asked what was lack- 
ing, he mentioned the need of tele- 
phones especially to call the doctor. 
Proudly he added, “I have a piano,” 
and promised to learn to play it. 

Stakhanov himself said, “Our earn- 
ings are now high. They enable us to 
live in a new way.” ‘Then he said a 
few words about the hardness of his 
former life in his father’s home when 
his family just managed to keep body 
and soul together. He went to the 
mine to get away from it and his grand- 
father warned him, “Working in a 
coal mine is penal servitude; you will 
ruin your health, it will kill you—” 
Then he described how he mastered the 
work of the pneumatic drill and studied 
how to double his production, men- 


tioning also the new life these develop- 
ments brought to his family, with his 
wife now fully sharing his interests. 

‘Another coal miner said to the lead- 
ers of his government, “Comrades, we 
have now begun to earn decent wages. 
We want to lead a cultured life. We 
want bicycles, pianos, gramophones, 
records, radio sets and many other ar- 
ticles of culture, but these things are 
still not to be had in the Donbas. If 
the Party and the Government help us, 
the Donbas will live still better in a 
more cultured way.’ In the same 
strain, another coal miner said, “In 
our opinion, the Stakhanovites who 
have mastered technique ought to be 
the most highly cultured, the best edu- 
cated people in our country.” Then he 
told how 248 of them in his mine were 
studying in special schools, taking 
courses in Russian, mathematics, 
geography and special subjects. 

Krivonos, who started the Stakhan- 
Ovite movement on the railroads, re- 
ports: “Our locomotive men, our 
railroad workers, have achieved the 
possibility of a new life, a cultured life. 
You can now see locomotive men in 
all the clubs; the clubs are full of en- 
gine drivers, whereas before they never 
had a chance to go to the clubs.” 


Toward a Higher Level of Life 


A woman worker from a tomato 
cannery, starting as an unskilled la- 
borer and now operating American 
equipment after passing the technical 
minimum examination with the mark 
“Excellent,” proudly spoke of the good 
living quarters provided the Stakhan- 
ovites and the educational work car- 
ried on among them—‘There is not 
a single illiterate in our shop.” <A 
turner from a car factory, speaking of 
his increased earnings, said, “But I 
want to earn still more—two thousand 
rubles, thirty-five hundred rubles, be- 
cause our Soviet Government gives us 
the opportunity to work well, to make 
good wages and to live in a cultured 


” 


way. 
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This is the motif running through 
the remarks of worker after worker— 
the desire for a higher level of life, for 
what our social workers call ‘“‘a com- 
fort and cultural standard of living.” 
The effectiveness of this motivation 
was testified to by the director of the 
Kirov works at Leningrad: “Produc- 
tivity of labor is increasing because 
technical knowledge is increasing, be- 
cause the level of culture is rising and 
because the standard of living of the 
toilers of our country is improving.” 

But it would be a mistake to inter- 
pret this in the American terms of the 
individual getting on, and climbing up 
the social ladder. Stakhanovite work 
is teamwork, so that its socialist com- 
petition becomes a cohesive and not a 
divisive force, which its capitalist fore- 
runner was doomed to become. At the 
Conference, Stalin described the in- 
itiators of the movement as “simple 
and modest people without the slight- 
est ambition to acquire the laurels of 
national figures. It even seems to me 
that they are somewhat embarrassed 
by the scope the movement’ has ac- 
quired, beyond all their expectations.” 
Stakhanov himself denied that he and 
those who followed his example in 
other industries and in transportation 
were out to make individual records. 
They were after the general increase 
of productivity, he asserted, and several 
of the workers dated their interest in 
finding improved methods of work to 
Stalin’s urgent call for a higher pro- 
ductivity of labor to enable the Soviet 
Union to overcome its inherent weak- 
nesses and the dangers which threat- 
ened it from the hostility of the cap- 
italist world. 

Stakhanov took pride in the fact 
that his methods had increased the 
wages of the timber men in the mine 
as well as the drillers. Similarly, 
Busygin, initiator of the new technique 
in the metal trades, reported the in- 
creased earnings of all the “boys in my 
brigade.” A woman boring machine 
operator in an arsenal tells how she 
helped another woman who was turn- 
ing out a lot of spoilage: “I adjusted 
the feed on her machine, showed her 
how to bore, but at the same time ad- 
vised her to add more juice, and what 
do you think? She began to turn out 
forty parts.” Then comes her account 
of challenging a man turner to com- 
petition and making another Stakhan- 
ovite—I shall never forget the day 
he earned 175 rubles.” 

A steel smelter describes how his 
plant challenged and beat another plant 
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—‘“As soon as we notice something 
wrong we immediately call the com- 
rades together and ask: “Tell us, how 
are you working?’ We help them and 
correct them. We distribute free book- 
lets among the workers. Please take 
one, dear Stalin.” A machine operator 
declares, “We must see to it that every 
worker becomes a Stakhanovite. I do 
not believe that there are workers who 
cannot‘ become Stakhanovites. I am 
convinced that every worker can and 
should be a Stakhanovite.” The direc- 
tor of the Molotov Automobile Works 
correctly expressed the collective spirit 
of this movement. “It is only by draw- 
ing every worker, to a man, into the 
Stakhanovite—Busyginite movement, it 
is only by organizing it upon the basis 
of the records which will cease to be 
records and will become the normal 
style of work, it is only in this way 
that we can master that Stalinist style 
of work which will advance our coun- 
try to one of the foremost places in the 
world.” 


The Fight for Quality 


The desire to “overtake and sur- 
pass” the capitalist nations, and par- 
ticularly the United States as the most 
advanced in the technique of produc- 
tion, is a dominant motif, emerging at 
different points in the Conference. It 
includes improvement in quality, as 
well as the increase in quantity, of 
output. When Busygin, forgeman in 
the Molotov Automobile Works, de- 
scribed the increased speed in the turn- 
ing out of crankshafts, Stalin asked 
him, “Does not the quality of the 
crankshafts suffer from fast work?” 
The reply was, “On the contrary, there 
is less spoilage and the quality is bet- 
ter.” He takes pride in saying that in 
his brigade, when he placed the men 
so that each got a job that fitted him, 
“nobody felt hurt over the re-arrange- 
ments I made. ‘They could see for 
themselves that the work benefits by it 
and so do they.” The woman weaver 
who started the Stakhanovite move- 















Alexey Stakhanov 
(right), while a 
student at the 
Mining Academy, 
revisits his for- 
mer comrades of 
the Irmino mine 







ment in the textile mills reported that 
in her factory they were tending 148 
looms when the previous standard was 
40—“‘And we do not regard this as a 
limit. Comrade Stalin, I promise you 
that I will not stop there. Within a 
month I shall take on 150 looms and 
turn out goods of high quality without 
spoilage, I shall turn out the finest 
fabric in the world.” Another woman 
weaver, from another part of the coun- 
try, promised to make her product the 
cheapest and prettiest as well as the 
finest. Another, from a knitted goods 
mill, who had accomplished increased 
speed without spoilage, promised : “We, 
the young knitted goods makers, will 
all join the Stakhanov movement. We 
will do exemplary work and we will 
supply our country with the finest 
knitted goods in the world.” A turner, 
from the Lenin works at Leningrad, 
put the question of quality in relation 
to foreign standards in more concrete 
form: “Have we a right to come into 
a store and hear the word ‘imported,’ 
that is, something good! We must see 
to it that all Soviet articles are better 
than foreign articles and put an end to 
the word ‘imported’... . The fight 
for quality has begun, and this is my 
great request to everybody—let us fight 
for quality, so that in our engineering 
works there should not be the attitude: 
this is for abroad, and this is for us. 
Both should be done alike and when 
people abroad see our machines they 
should say: “This was made in Soviet 
Russia, see how fine it is’ ”. 

This is not mere emotional boast- 
ing, it leads to actual accomplishment. 
The Forge Shop superintendent of the 
Stalin Automobile Works in Moscow 
told his experience when he visited the 
Forge Shop of the American Timken 
plant, which had supplied his plant 
with its technological process. The 
shop superintendent said “We stamp 
18 axles an hour. Have you attained 
that rate?” “I honestly confessed that 
we had not. When the Stakhanov 

(Continued on page 34) 























SOVIET EDUCATION II 


In the second article of her series Mrs. Kinkead de- 
scribes in detail the curricula of Soviet secondary schools 


TSARIST Minister of Educa- 

tion, Delianov, issued a circular 
forbidding ‘children of the common 
people” to attend Russian secondary 
schools. It runs: “. .. If this regu- 
lation is strictly observed, secondary 
schools will be purged of the children 
of coachmen, lackeys, cooks, laun- 
dresses, and similar people who, in gen- 
eral, should have no aspirations what- 
soever to high school education.” 

The third Five-Year Plan of the 
USSR sets 1942 as the year when 
the introduction of universal high 
school education throughout the terri- 
tory of the USSR must be completed, 
and will be compulsory in all cities of 
the union. 

So the day is not far off when every 
citizen of the Soviet Union will have a 
complete high school education. 

What does this mean? What 
ground will have been covered by 
these high school graduates ? What are 
the aims and the methods of the inter- 
mediate and high school grades of So- 
viet schools ? 

The intermediate, called “secondary 
incomplete,” starts with the fifth and 
ends with the seventh grade. The high 
school, called “secondary complete,” 
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begins with the eighth and ends with 
the tenth grade.* The school year has 
the same number of days, 196, as the 
elementary grades, but the hours are 
longer, ranging from five to six hours 
daily for five days of a six-day week, 
with one day of rest between each five- 
day period. Where two shifts are still 
necessary the elementary grades use the 
building during the morning hours, the 
higher grades during the afternoons. 
Recitation periods are forty-five min- 
utes to one hour, recesses practically 
the same as in lower grades. 


Intermediate and High Schools 


It is impossible to discuss the pro- 
grams of intermediate and high school 
grades separately as studies run con- 
tinuously from the fifth through the 
tenth year. 

The core of the program is science, 
including mathematics. Mathematics 
(elementary algebra, plane and solid 


- geometry, trigonometry, and advanced 


algebra, including quadratics and the 


~* As described in ‘Beatrice Kinkead’s first arti- 
cle on Soviet Education in our July, 1941, issue, 
nursery and po geo nag education continues up 
to the age of eight when the child enters elemen- 
tary school. Fifth grade, therefore, in a Soviet 
school, will cy on the average, in the pupil’s 
13th year. 
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binomial theorem) is carried from the 
fifth through the tenth grade. Physics 
(following some elementary work in 
physics during the third and fourth 
grade) is begun in the sixth and car- 
ried through the tenth grade. Chemis- 
try is begun in the seventh grade and 
kept up every year through the tenth. 
Biology (beginning with botany) is 
studied throughout the six years. As- 
tronomy, geology, and mineralogy are 
given during the tenth year only. 

The humanities are not neglected. 
Russian language (literature, grammar, 
and composition) is kept up during the 
entire six years, as is also the study of 
the language and literature of one for- 
eign country—French, German, or 
English. History begins in the fifth 
grade with ancient history; the middle 
ages are studied during the sixth and 
seventh grades; modern history, includ- 
ing a more intensive study of the his- 
tory of the Soviet Union than was giv- 
en in the elementary school, is studied 
during the eighth, ninth, and tenth 
grades. Drawing, draughting, physical 
culture, and military training have an 
hour each week during the entire six 
years. 

This does not mean that students do 
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not have an opportunity to do special 
work in some chosen field. As previ- 
ously mentioned, most students are 
members of one or more of the “cir- 
cles” devoted to extra-curricular work 
in literature, music, dramatics, dancing, 
art, a special branch of science, mechan- 
ics, mathematics. 

The aim of secondary education is 
to give a broad and sound foundation 
in the sciences and humanities and so 
prepare the eighteen-year-old graduate 
to choose his life work on the basis of 
a broad general knowledge of the en- 
tire field of world culture. 

Three principles are kept constantly 
in mind during the entire school life, 
from elementary through high school: 


1. No advanced work shall be under- 
taken by any pupil until the previous 
work has been satisfactorily mastered. 
In every program a certain number of 
hours are allotted to review of ground 
previously covered, and no pupil is to be 
passed on to the next grade until the 
teacher is sure he has grasped the work 
he has been doing. This often entails 
special work with individual students out- 
side of the regular school hours, and 
every teacher is expected to give this 
time, if necessary. 

2. All work must be concrete and 
there must be a continual application of 
theoretical work to practical problems 
of the community and the country in 
general. This is especially stressed in a 
decree of August, 1940, sharply calling 
the attention of country schools to the 
necessity of improving their practice in 
this respect. 

3. In every subject taught, whether 
science or the humanities, a materialistic 
interpretation of nature, human life, and 
society is constantly presented to the pu- 
pils, in contrast to the idealistic or meta- 
physical interpretation. The world is 
explained from a scientific standpoint, as 
opposed to any religious or supernatural 


one, 

The program outlined for the study 
of biology (including botany and, in 
the tenth year, geology and mineralogy) 
will best illustrate what is meant by 
the materialistic as opposed to the su- 
pernatural or idealistic explanation of 
the origin and history of the world and 
all forms of life on it. 


From the Official School Program 


The official program, issued by the 
Commissariat of Education of the 
RSFSR, 1939, states in the introduc- 


tion: 


The teaching of biology in secondary 
schools must have the following aims: 

1. To give pupils sufficient knowledge 
of the morphology, anatomy and physi- 
ology, and classification of plants and 
animals to enable them to understand the 
fundamental laws of development of or- 
ganisms and prepare them for under- 
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standing later on the anatomy and physi- 
ology of human beings and the theory 
of the development of the organic world. 

2. To show them the materialist proc- 
esses of vegetable and animal organisms 
and to contrast the scientific-materialist 
interpretation of the world with the 


idealistic attitude towards nature. To 
show by concrete examples the connec- 
tion between the structure of an organ 
and its functions, of an organism with 
its environment. To explain the cell 
and the cellular structure of organisms 
and acquaint them with the elementary 
phenomena of comparative anatomy, em- 
bryology and paleontology, giving them 
an elementary understanding of the his- 
torical development of the organic 
world. This will furnish material for 
an incontrovertible refutation of all re- 
ligious prejudices and supernatural no- 
tions and lay a solid basis for a Marxist 
understanding of nature. 

3. To show pupils how, through an 
understanding of the laws of develop- 
ment of the organism, men can influence 
both the vegetable and the animal world 
and control nature. To show what al- 
luring perspectives are opened up along 
this line in agriculture, in animal hus- 
bandry and fish breeding, and other 
branches of Soviet industry, pointing out 
the practical achievements of such scien- 
tists as Michurin, Lysenko, and other sci- 
entific workers in the USSR. 


The teaching of biology must train 
pupils in habits of observation and ex- 
perimentation with plants and animals 
and teach them to preserve their ob- 
servations by means of drawings, notes, 
and collections, systematically training 
them for independent work. It must 
teach them also how to work with text 
books and other scientific books so as 
to get an intelligent mastery of their 
contents. And, most important of all, 
they must be trained to apply their 
knowledge of biology in practical work 
in the fields of agriculture, sanitation, 
and hygiene. 

The study of biology begins with the 
study of botany which is carried on 
through the entire fifth and the first 
half of the sixth grades. ‘This period 
is especially important for training 
young people to unite theory with prac- 
tice, as all the school work is accom- 
panied by concrete material supplied by 
the construction work going on in the 
community about them. 

Zoology is begun in the second half 
of the sixth grade and continued 
throughout the seventh year. ‘This 
course begins with a study of the evo- 
lution and the scientific classification of 
the most important groups of animals. 
Emphasis is laid on comparative anat- 
omy and physiology, paleontology, and 
evolutionary biological material. All 
material must be presented in such a 
way as to be within the grasp of the 


pupils at this stage of their advance- 
ment. A survey of the most important 
groups of animals is made, beginning 
with the simplest forms and ending 
with primates, to illustrate concretely 
the historical development of the or- 
ganic world, especially the animal 
world. During the last weeks of the 
seventh grade, on the basis of the ma- 
terial studied and observations made, 
the fundamental principles of the evo- 
lution of organisms are deduced and 
the pupils’ understanding of variation, 
inheritance, adaptation, the struggle 
for existence, and natural selection is 
broadened and deepened. 

Practical work, for example the ex- 
termination of parasites and pests, sci- 
entific fish breeding, chicken -raising, 
animal-breeding, and the introduction 
of new breeds of domestic animals, con- 
stantly accompanies the theoretical 
work in zoology. This practical work 
is carried on both in school plots and - 
in neighboring collectives. 

Pupils whose formal school life ends 
with the seventh grade, as has been 
the case in most of the country schools 
up to this time, thus have both a scien- 
tific understanding of evolution and a 
practical knowledge of the application 
of what they have learned to their im- 
mediate problems. 


Attitude Toward Science 


In the eighth grade a course is given 
in the anatomy and physiology of man, 
with especial attention to the anatomic 
and physiological peculiarities of hu- 
man beings and their relationship to 
man’s working activities. This course 
is a continuation of the course in zool- 
ogy and is based on the knowledge of 
chemistry pupils have gained in the 
seventh grade. It is also a preparation 
for the course on the origin of man 
and the theory of evolution which fol- 
lows in the ninth grade, where the 
study of the fundamentals of Darwin- 
ism is taken up. 

Quoting again from the instructions 
referred to above: 

In teaching botany, zoology, anatomy 
and physiology, and the fundamentals of 
Darwinism, the instructor must use 
every suitable opportunity to point out 
that the victory of science, of material- 
ism, over religion and mysticism has not 
been an easy one. That the history of 
the human race has many gruesome pages 
where is told the story of the fierce per- 
secution of men of science by the ruling 
classes and their servants among the cler- 
gy. The instructor will find material 
about the struggle of religion against sci- 
ence in such books as: “From Heraclitus 
to Darwin” by V. V. Lunkevich, “The 
(Continued on page 34) 
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OUR QUESTIONS ANSWERED 








Question: Has there been any new 
labor legislation in the Soviet Union 
since the Nazi invasion, altering or lim- 
iting the status of labor or the trade 
unions ?—L. §., Chester, Pa. 


Answer: The only new labor legisla- 
tion adopted in connection with the war 
in the USSR is that giving directors of 
enterprises, industry, transportation, ag- 
riculture and trade, power to lengthen 
the work day one to three hours. How- 
ever, the lengthened workday must be 
approved by the government. This add- 
ed time is to be paid at time and a half. 

Pregnant women and nursing mothers 
are exempt from working overtime in 
accordance with the existing regulations. 
Leaves and vacations, except those due 
to illness or motherhood were cancelled. 
However, cancelled vacations are being 
compensated for by money payments. 


Question: What happens to the de- 
pendents of mobilized men in the USSR? 
L. A. V., Springfield, Ill. 


Answer: On the fifth day of the war 
the Supreme Council of the USSR prom- 
ulgated a law which went into effect 
immediately, setting forth the financial 
assistance the government is to render 
to the dependents of mobilized men. 
Benefits to those wholly or partially de- 
pendent, begin on the day of mobiliza- 
tion. Beneficiaries may be fathers, moth- 
ers, minor sisters and brothers or any 
incapacitated dependent members of the 
family. Monetary assistance ranges 
from 50 to 200 rubles a month. 





Question: Are Soviet authors or com- 
posers protected by copyright laws, and 
if so, how ?—B. D., Haverhill, Mass. 


Answer: Copyrights are granted and 
protected by law in the Soviet Union, to 
authors and composers. They earn royal- 
ties on their work for a lifetime start- 
ing from the first day of the year of 
publication. Should death occur, heirs 
of the deceased author or composer may 
continue to collect royalties for fifteen 
years. Accordingly all posthumous works 
are subject to a 15-year copyright limi- 
tation. 

For scenarios and other creative works 
the copyright period is ten years. 


Question: Does the government of the 
Soviet Union limit the number of 
churches or other houses ef worship? 
If so, what is the ratio of churches to 
population?—S. I., Watertown, S. Dak. 


Answer: There is no arbitrary limita- 
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tion on the number of churches. Any 
group of believers are free to have their 
own church, providing they bear all the 
costs incident to maintaining the build- 
ing according to public regulations and 
safety laws for places of assemblage. 


Question: Will you please advise me 
where I can buy Soviet Government 


Bonds?—P. R., New Brunswick, N. J. 


Answer: The Soviet Union has no 
bonds on the market in the United States 
at present. One may purchase Soviet 
Gold bonds or internal loan certificates 
of the USSR by writing to the Bank for 
Foreign Trade or the State Bank in 
Moscow. 


Question: Could you give me some in- 
formation regarding the situation of the 
blind in the Soviet Union?—T. G., 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 


Answer: From infancy to adult life 
the blind receive special care in the 
USSR. To begin with there are special 
nurseries for blind infants. Then there 
are special boarding schools where chil- 
dren receive elementary and secondary 
schooling. In addition to such school- 
ing, they are trained for occupations and 
professions which they can pursue in 
spite of their handicaps. 

In 1940 there were 58 such schuols in 
the Russian Federated Republic alone. 
These schools accommodate 4,000 pu- 
pils. In addition there are institutions 
for training of blind adults. In the 
RSFSR (Russian Republic of the Union) 
there are about 15,000 blind people 
working in industries, of whom 25 per 
cent are Stakhanovites. The blind have 
numerous clubs and libraries of their 
own, with a large collection of books 
ranging from science to fiction, printed 
in embossed type. Books in Braille type 
have been published in the USSR. 

The recent Soviet invention of a new 
Braille typesetting machine will greatly 
facilitate publishing of Braille type books 
in the various languages of the peoples 
of the Soviet Union. Furthermore this 
new machine is so constructed that blind 
people may operate it. The Soviet Union 
is also experimenting with the produc- 
tion ‘of a Braille typewriter. The 
Ukrainian Academy of Sciences has pro- 
duced a new photo cell apparatus which 
is designed to enable the blind to read 
ordinary type. 

All this special care has contributed 
greatly to the development of special 
talents among the blind in the Soviet 
Union. There are a number of celebri- 
ties among the blind people of the USSR. 
Outstanding among them is the famous 
mathematician Prof. L. Pontriagin, blind 
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since the age of thirteen. In the spring 
of 1941 Professor Pontriagin received 
one of the Stalin awards for his pub- 
lished works in mathematical science. 


Question: What would be the amount 
of income tax paid by an engineer earn- 
ing the equivalent of $5,000 in the So- 
viet Union, having a family of two chil- 


dren?—W. A., Lansing, Michigan. 


Answer: It is difficult to approximate 
what the equivalent of $5,000 would be. 
While, nominally a ruble is equivalent 
to $.20 (or 5 rubles to $1.00) a 25,000 
ruble income, in terms of a family bud- 
get, would be much more than $5,000. 
Consequently a yearly income of 25,000 
rubles would represent a greater capac- 
ity to pay income tax on the part of the 
Soviet engineer. Disregarding the dollar 
equivalent, the following is the income 
tax rate according to the law of 1940: 

Industrial workers and _ employees 
earning more than 12,000 rubles a year 
would pay 504 rubles on the first 12,000 
and in addition 7 per cent for all earn- 
ings above 12,000, or 910 rubles for the 
additional 13,000 rubles. Therefore on 
25,000 rubles’ earnings a year the tax 
would be 1,414 rubles or 5.66 per cent 
of 25,000 rubles. Salaried people or 
wage earners with three dependents en- 
joy a reduction of taxes by 30 per cent. 
Income tax is paid semi-monthly at the 
place of employment. 

Since the war a special income tax 
for the duration of the war only was 
promulgated on July 3 and applied to 
earnings from July 15. Income tax pay- 
ments on earnings from 3,600 to 6,000 
rubles a year, are increased by 50 per 
cent. Income tax payments on earnings 
above 6,000 rubles a year are doubled. 
The increased taxes do not apply to peo- 
ple earning under 3,600 rubles a year, 
nor does it wipe out any previously al- 
lowed exemptions. The law provides 
for even higher war-time income tax as- 
sessment for people deferred from the 
mobilization. 


Question: Is it true that the track 
gauge of Soviet railroads differs from the 
standard gauge of railroad tracks? And 
if so, why ?—W. C., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Answer: The rails of the Soviet rail- 
roads are 5 feet apart instead of the 
customary track gauge of 4 feet 8% 
inches. The wider gauge was of course, 
laid down by the old Tsarist régime 
when they first started to build railroads. 
The use of the wider gauge has been 
explained by many people to have been 
due to considerations of military strategy, 
and also by the advantages of the roomier 
cars made possible by the wide gauge. 
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“Altogether a Great Book” 


Comments on Sholokhov’s new book, by 
the noted author of “This Above All” 


HE stature of Mikhail Sholokhov 

is beyond question. The Russian 
novelist, known already for his book, 
“And Quiet Flows the Don,” now con- 
tinues and concludes that story with a 
master-work in its own right, “The 
Don Flows Home to the Sea.” (Alfred 
A. Knopf, 777 pages, $3.50.) 

This novel is classic in every sense. 
It is not a melody of a novel—as many 
tend to be at this age—but one of 
grand symphonic structure. A great 
conception, it weaves and interweaves 
numerous themes; building the whole 
into an epic that makes one know and 
understand the Don lands and the stir- 
ring events of the civil war between 
the Cossacks and the Bolshevists. 

Picking up where his previous novel 
ended, this new work takes the bloody 
threads of events after the Revolution 
of 1917, and carries on to the end of 
the Cossack counter-revolt in 1921. 

In those four years Gregor Melek- 
hov, the central figure in the story- 
pattern, loves and is loved, kills and 
escapes being killed, sinks into disillu- 
sion, rises to command of a Cossack 
division and is reduced to command of 
a squadron again as the aristocratic 
officers return, finally creeps back to 
his shattered home and his son when 
the useless battling is over. 

Of Gregor’s story—and that of the 
twenty or so other leading characters 
Sholokhov observes—one could have 
had a sort of Russian “Gone With the 
Wind” or an “Anthony Adverse;” ex- 
cept that Sholokhov is not interested 
in fictional heroics. His story is great 
because, whether he deals with a battle 
or a vodka party, he is dealing every- 
lastingly with human nature. Sholok- 
hov knows man, understands man, and 
knows how to write of him. 

Here, as in all good writing and all 
good drama since the classic Greek 
days, the theme is the tremendous one 
of man versus the Fates—and there is 
no victory. There never can be any 
victory for man. The only victory he 
can get is to know that he fought well 
and the fighting is the victory and the 
winning doesn’t come into the reckon- 
ing, 


For Sholokhov 


page after 


page 
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builds and sustains this elemental 
truth. As Gregor rides, kills, drinks, 
broods—it is all with the secret con- 
viction that what he does is of no use. 
There is no elation over the battles 
won, and thus no collapse of morale 
over battles lost. 

This, I maintain, is the spirit of the 
good soldier the world over, not just 
Russian soldiers or Cossacks. They 
are of no different structure than Ger- 
mans, British or American. ‘They 
fight when they are told, eat when 
they can, stick it out in bad places as 
best they may, and pray that the gen- 
eral staff won’t push them into any 
altogether hopeless positions. But back 
of it all, in the last analysis, they need 
the conviction that what they are fight- 
ing for is good, they need promise that 
something better to come in _ their 
world hinges on their fighting, that if 
they die it will have been for some- 
thing sensible. No man wishes to be 
wasted uselessly. 

These things Sholokhov knows, and 
writes about with sureness and convic- 
tion. Every battle scene he touches is 
done with a rightness of action and 
telling, with a truth and power that 
puts him above all other war writers. 
The only writers in English whose 
World War books near his own for 
force and truth are Frederic Man- 
ning, in his “Her Privates We,” and 
Ernest Hemingway in his retreat scenes 
of “Farewell to Arms” and in the 
short war story he has in “Death in 
the Afternoon” following the part 
known as “A Natural History of the 
Dead.” 

It is interesting to compare Sholo- 
khov with writers in English. He might 
be called a combination of Thomas 
Wolfe and Hemingway. Like Wolfe, 
he writes to size. His canvasses must 
be large. The love of home soil and 
land which Wolfe showed so strongly 
in “Look Homeward Angel” is even 
more marked in Sholokhov. Con- 
stantly throughout his tale of killing 
and the bitterness of civil war, the 
Russian novelist turns to the land. The 
smell of the steppes, the foliage, the 
animals, the bands of mares following 
their stallions, the quality of air and 
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sky and sunlight—Sholokhov’s love of 
the lands by the Don is evidenced in 
beautiful passages. 

But Sholokhov can be swifter, more 
terrible in prose than Wolfe—a hard 
swiftness in scenes of action that recall 
Hemingway. A comparison is invid- 
ious; but one might try reading Hem- 
ingway’s chapter in “For Whom the 
Bell Tolls,” where the loyalists are 
murdered by the insurgents who form 
the gauntlet out to the cliff, and then 
read Sholokhov’s episode of the Red 
prisoners driven by Cossack guards 
from village to village where they are 
slowly killed by the multiple beatings 
of the angry women. 

In depicting scenes of terror like this, 
Sholokhov works with an even greater 
economy of sound and phrase than does 
Hemingway. 

It is altogether a great book in size, 
in structure, and in execution. It is 
great because it surpasses boundaries 
and treats always in terms of hu- 
manity. 

Because it does this it transcends na- 
tional confines and political confines. 
It is not (in case you suspect these 
things) a glorious Rover Boy yarn 
about the fine heroic Reds and the vil- 
lainous Cossacks. The passionate hero- 
isms and sudden depravities of which 
man is capable, and which get un- 
brooked outlet in war—any war—are 
recorded here with no partisan eye. In 
fact, the novel moves almost always 
from the Cossack side of the revolt, we 
see action mostly through the Cossack 
characters. Rapine and slaughter are 
limited to no one side in such struggles, 
and Sholokhov tells this in a book that 
must be ranked beside the greatest 
works in Russian literature. 

The book sustains a private theory I 
have long held—that Russia is a land 
neither full of heroes wearing hammer 
and sickle badges, nor of bad Bolsheviki 
complete with bombs and beards; but 
rather a country, like all others in the 
world, in which live a lot of human be- 
ings, with all the proclivities of human 
beings the world over for fine and fool- 
ish and brave and ridiculous and splen- 
did and ugly moments. 

(Continued on page 33) 


























They Support The Soviet Union 


In previous issues we published statements from notable people in sup- 


port of the USSR. 


THOMAS MANN 


W orld famous German writer, now liv- 
ing in the U. 8. 


HROUGH utterances of their lead- 

ing statesmen regarding the Russo- 
German War, England and the United 
States have made it known without hes- 
itation that neither country will be di- 
verted or confused by Hitler’s latest 
stroke, but that they will continue to 
see in National Socialism the enemy of 
humanity, the one obstacle to a better 
order of nations which must be eradi- 
cated without fail, and that they take 
Hitler’s rediscovery of his anti-Bolshe- 
vism for what it is: an obscene farce. 
Thus they upset his calculation that the 
Anglo-Saxon World would make peace 
with him and cede to him the European 
continent in the event he annihilated Bol- 
shevism. That this man dares, after all 
his nefarious misdeeds, to present him- 
self anew to the world as defender of 
occidental civilization and even to ap- 
peal for the sympathy of Catholic Chris- 
tianity for his new marauding expedition, 
is as revolting as it is ridiculous. If his 
total unfitness as partner of any con- 
tract needed further and _ conclusive 
proof, it has been provided by his assault 
on Russia. 

As I believe that all hopes for the 
future are tied up with an adjustment 
between Democracy and Socialism, I 
was, like many friends of freedom, an 
adherent of the popular-front idea. I 
therefore considered it a grave disaster 
when the execrable treaty of Munich 
sealed its doom. The historic conse- 
quences of this treaty was Russia’s 
estrangement from the West, and its 
political rapprochement to Hitler-Ger- 
many, which has caused a deep and de- 
plorable confusion and disorientation in 
the whole progressive and freedom-lov- 
ing world. 

The most recent development is well- 
suited to counteract this confusion. Hit- 
ler has accomplished a clarification of the 
external fronts. There is hope that this 
new constellation, created by his inex- 
haustible infamy, will revive the idea of 
the popular front, a front of peoples for 
peace and justice. 

(A message cabled to the Soviet press 
following the Nazi assault on the 


USSR) 


BISHOP EDWARD L. 
PARSONS 


Episcopal Bishop of California 


AM most earnestly behind every 

project which will bring America 
and Russia closer together in the effort 
to rid the world of the terrible evil of 
Hitlerism. 
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These are additional statements received since then. 


REID ROBINSON 


President International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers 


ICTORY for Hitler over the Soviet 
Union would give fascism in one bite 
control of one-sixth of the earth’s sur- 
face, with huge and unlimited granaries 
to feed the Nazi military machine, with 
great oil deposits, with copper, manga- 
nese, steel, and other essentials of war. 
Reinforced with these supplies from 
rich Russia, Hitler’s military machine 
would be the most powerful in the 
world. The quick defeat of the British 
people would be inevitable, with Hitler 
able to attack Britain in the Pacific, in 
India, in the Near East, and directly in 
the British Isles. China’s resistance to 
Japan would collapse, both because of 
Hitler’s being able to strengthen Japan 
and because the Soviet’s aid to China 
would have to disappear. 

Should such developments actually 
take place, the United States would sud- 
denly find itself alone, left to face a 
mighty military and economic machine, 
a fascism swollen with the fruits of vic- 
a 

Just as organized labor sympathized 
with and supported the people in China, 
Ethiopia, and Spain, in their struggles 
against fascism, so labor may boldly and 
justly support the Allies, the people of 
Britain and of the Soviet Union in their 
fight against fascist aggression. .. . 

Our stake, our future peace and our 
future freedom, depends on the defeat of 
fascism. Our aid to the peoples of Brit- 
ain, the Soviet Union and China, our 
support of our government’s program 
pledging such aid, will help guarantee 
fascism’s defeat. 


ALBERT RHYS WILLIAMS 
Noted Writer on the Soviet Union 


HE Soviet defiance of Hitler after 

so maay nations have been cowed 
and capitulated to him, the determination 
of the 150 Soviet peoples and nationali- 
ties to smash the arrogant Nazi preten- 
sions to racial hegemony and world dom- 
ination, the courage of the Red Army in 
bearing alone the headlong onslaught of 
those German armies which the land 
forces of five great powers shared in the 
last war, all this has profoundly stirred 
and electrified the peoples of America. It 
has heartened and rallied all those forces 
fighting for democracy and social jus- 
tice, it has confounded the defeatists and 
appeasers ignominiously calling for capit- 
ulation to the fascists. It has refuted 
the professional villifiers and enemies of 
the Soviets who have kept shouting that 
the Soviet Union would not, could not 
and dare not fight. Valiantly and com- 


petently the Soviet cavalry, airmen, tank 
corps and infantry have fought on the 
whole long line of battle from the River 
Pruth to the Baltic. Already their heroic 
exploits are being recounted away out 
here in the forests, mines, mills and 
camps along the Pacific Ocean. They 
have inspired and roused the millions of 
workers and trade unions to solemn 
pledges of support and loyalty to the 
common cause. The tidal wave of ad- 
miration and sympathy now moving out 
to the embattled land of the Soviets will 
be followed by ships laden with muni- 
tions, airplanes, tanks and artillery. In 
these and the solidarity of all decent 
citizens of the world lies the assurance 
of full and final victory over the Nazi 
hordes of night and barbarism. 


COUNTEE CULLEN 
Noted Negro poet 


AZISM_ represents the lowest 

depths to which humankind can 
sink, and unless the rest of the world is 
to be engulfed in those bogs of bestiality 
and cruelty, the civilized nations of the 
world must combine in all things to de- 
feat the Nazis. Among the nations 
which still may be counted human and 
civilized there should be no thought of 
minor differences; all such differences 
should be ignored while the heart and 
brain of these nations concentrate on 
the one important issue: the overthrow 
of Hitler’s regime, and the reconstruc- 
tion of the world which he has so com- 
pletely disorganized. In clasping hands 
on this issue the USSR and Great Brit- 
ain have taken the only logical stand, and 
I hope that our own country will give 
them .every possible support. 


ALVAH BESSIE 


American writer, author of “Men In 
Battle,” who fought with the Abraham 
Lincoln Brigade in Spain 


ITH the everlasting memory of 

Soviet assistance rendered the peo- 
ple of Spain during their magnificent de- 
fense against fascism, every decent and 
conscious man, woman and child must 
be heartened by the great fight of the 
Soviet people against the most vicious 
enemy of human freedom ever to arise. 
Men who fought fascism in Spain with 
Soviet arms in hand, are confident that 
the struggle which has now been finally 
joined, will end in the utter destruction 
of fascist reaction the world over—and 
that the democratic peoples of all coun- 
tries will move forward with the Soviet 
peoples to a life that will be full, free 
and happier than anything previously 
conceived by the mind of man. 
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Long Live the Soviet People! 
‘To Sovier Russia Topay: 


Here are another four subscriptions to this 
wonderful magazine. How I wish every think- 
ing man and woman in our beloved USA 
could read it. It is the most gratifying 
and dependable source of information on the 
USSR produced at this present time. 

I never spent so many tears in earnest 
prayer for anyone as I did for the Russian 
people when Germany attacked them until 
I found out their military strength. Long 
live the Soviet People in their “Land of 
Freedom.” 

Long live Soviet Russia Today magazine 
that so ardently discloses the virtues of the 
people of the USSR another Land of the Free 
and the Home of the Brave. 

Wishing you much strength and courage 
in your unfinished battle. I am one who 
will always be found with you. 


H. C. Rogers 
Hobbs, N. M. 


Hails Stubborn Russian 
Resistance 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 


With the change in the international situa- 
tion and the fascist aggression against the 
Soviet Union your magazine will prove to 
be a great help to me, as well as other Amer- 
icans, in debunking Mr. Hitler’s propaganda. 

I ‘wish you further success with your 
magazine as it has done wonders in our 
family and I am sure in others. Yours is 
the only publication which prints the truth 
about the Soviet Union as well’ as the truth 
of the true strength and striking power of 
the Red Army. The war in Russia will open 
the eyes of many Americans, who were fed 








Corliss Lamont’s 


new pamphlet 
THE SOVIET UNION 
versus 


NAZI GERMANY 


A Study in Contrasts 


Published by the American Council 
on Soviet Relations, 112 E. 19th St. 
Price 5c postpaid. Quantity orders 
at discounts. May be obtained from 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
114 E, 32 St. New York, N. Y. 


CORRECTION 


The inclusion of Prince S. Obolensky’s 
name in the list of sponsors of the Ameri- 
can-Russian Committee for Medical Aid to 
the Soviet Union, as printed in the Sep- 
tember issue, was an error. 
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on Nazi and capitalist propaganda into be- 
lieving that Russia would collapse within a 
month. Stubborn Russian resistance will 
bring a change in American ideas of the 
Soviet Union and of the Soviet Power. Again 
more power to you. Edwin Stash 
Chicago, Ill. 


From Some of Our Staunch 
Supporters 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 


We have always been conscious of the great 
service we received through Soviet Russia 
Today, but now more than ever do we feel 
the need of your continued presence with us. 

Charles Greene 
Avoca, N. Y. 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 


We are enclosing our check for $2.80, this 
being $2.50 for your sustaining fund, and 30c 
to cover the cost of May and June copies of 
Soviet Russia Today. I gave my two copies 
to a doubting Thomas and I shall want these 
additional copies to keep my file up to date. 
I trust you will have no difficulty in securing 
the requisite amount to carry you through. 
Soviet Russia Today is my reference library, 
and now that the Red Army is walloping the 
tar out of Hitlerism, we shall need it more 
than ever. Good luck to you. 

F. G. Shallenberger 
Woodacre, Marion Co., Calif. 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 


We are glad that once more again we are 
able to send $3.00 as a little contribution to 
SRT. 

We hope that SRT will help to create more 
sympathy among American public toward 
Soviet Union to help her to win her gigantic 
struggle with world reaction. 

Frank and Anna Minar 
Cleveland, Ohio 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 


I just want to tell you what a_ pleasure 
and privilege it is to have read and to con- 
tinue to read your magazine. It has been 
a wonderful guide in the years that have 
passed, pointing the way through the stink- 
ing and vicious mist of slander and lies rising 
from reaction everywhere. 

And now that the forces of the future are 
directly embattled with the desperate and 
venomous hordes of the past, the truth which 
you have made available is working for all 
the world to see. The Red Army which 
you accounted for is now accounting for it- 
self and the morale of Socialism is acknowl- 
edged, if grudgingly, by its bitterest enemies. 

Your future analyses of history in the mak- 
ing and descriptions of the land where it is 
being made will do much to clear the air, 
for attempts to befog the issue will continue. 


R. G. Twiggs 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


To Sovier Russta Topay: 


The dollar that I am sending in for my 
subscription means a lot to me for I am 
on old age pension and I will have to do 
without things I need. But Soviet Russia 
Today means a lot to me too. 
I will be 88 years old. 
Watertown, Mass. 


In November 
Earl A. Nelson 











The November 
Issue — 


HE November issues of 

SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY, 
published in the anniversary month 
of the establishment of the Soviet 
Union, are especially attractive 
numbers of the magazine. They 
have been kept by thousands of 
readers like valuable albums. This 
year, in the current crisis, the issue 
will be especially valuable. It will 
be an ideal issue to introduce the 
magazine to new readers. 


Here is your opportunity to help 
your magazine, and to serve the 
tremendously important cause of 
bringing the truth about the Soviet 
Union to the American people in 
a simple and practical way. 


Buy bundle orders of the No- 
vember issue. The price is only a 
dollar for ten copies. By this 
means on every ten copies you sell 
you will earn 50c for yourself, or 
to contribute to any cause you wish 
to support. And you will be help- 
ing to bring the truth about the 
Soviet Union to new readers. For 
the November issue will be so at- 
tractive it will sell on sight. Send 
in for your bundle order today. 





SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
114 East 32 Street 
New York, N. Y. 


for which please 
eee copies of the No- 
vember 1941 anniversary edition of 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY. 
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(Please print name and address clearly) 
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national reputation! 


MADISON SQUARE 
GARDEN 


535 Fifth Avenue 


HELP RUSSIA HELP US! 


Russian War Relief, an organization to send 
private American aid to the Russian people, 


Presents 


RUSSIAN 
WAR RELIEF 
BENEFIT 


A dramatic testimonial of the people of New York 
—from all walks of life—supporting Russia’s valiant 
stand against the Fascist aggressor. Speakers of 
Stars of Stage, Radio and 
Screen! Music! Folk Dances! Spectacle! 


OCTOBER 
27 


Tickets: 25c to $10 


RUSSIAN WAR RELIEF INC. 


New York City 
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AMERICAN REVIEW 


on the SOVIET UNION 

October, 1941, Issue 

RED ARMY MORALE BUILDERS: 

THE POLITICAL COMMISSARS 

GUERRILLA WAREFARE 

SLAV UNITY 

Published Bi-monthly 

Single Copies 25¢ 

















RUSSIA AT WAR 
Weekly Bulletin. Already published: 


Where is Soviet Industry?; A 
Navy in Four Seas; The Ukraine 
in Soviet Industry; Leningrad 
Civilian Defense; The Soviets’ 
Northern Seaway; Civil Aviation 
and the War; Soviet Agriculture, 
1941; Labor in the Soviet War 
Effort—Each 5¢. 











Joint Subscription to the American Review on the 
Soviet Union (published bi-monthly) and Rus- 
sia at War (published weekly), $2.00 per year. 








56 WEST 45 STREET 
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THE AMERICAN RUSSIAN INSTITUTE 
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NO TIME FOR TEARS 
(Continued from page 21) 


stamina and fighting ability of the So- 
viet people.” Lillian Hellman cabled as 
her comment on the heroism and 
achievements of Soviet women: “This 
is one of those times when one feels 
good about being a woman... .” Julia 
Coleman Robinson of the Federation 
of Colored Women’s Clubs, appealed 
especially to the Negro women to join 
in the struggle against Hitlerism, Jo- 
sephine Timms, Secretary-Treasurer 
of the American Communications As- 
sociation, sent greetings on behalf of 
women communications workers. Ethel 
Clyde, supporter of good causes, sent 
“heartfelt sympathy and admiration.” 
Among many others who hailed the 
meeting were Dorothy Brewster, Mur- 
iel Draper, Harriet Eddy, Alice With- 
row Field, Helen Hall, Margaret 
Lamont, Margaret L. Mead, noted an- 
thropologist, Dr. Florence Sabin of the 
Rockefeller Institute, Margaret San- 
ger, Vida Scudder, Rebecca Janney 
Timbres, Mary van Kleeck, Ella 
Winter. 

A stirring message of support was 
signed by a long list of the foremost 
women of Great Britain including 
Margaret Bondfield, Beatrice Webb, 
Ellen Wilkinson, and other leaders in 
the British Government, defense forces 
and women’s organizations. 

Space does not permit reprinting all 
the beautiful strong words the Soviet 
women addressed to the women of the 
world, and the answering words sent 
back by women of America and other 
countries. But let these suffice to in- 
spire the women of our country to join 
together in a mighty movement of sup- 
port for the people of all countries en- 
gaged in fighting Hitlerism. 

This is, indeed, no time for tears but 
for strong, courageous, united action. 


(Note: The American Council on 
Soviet Relations, which served as the 
instrument extending the Soviet wom- 
en's appeal to the women of America, 
has made a fifteen minute recording 
direct from the proceedings of the Mos- 
cow meeting, which is available for use 
as a radio broadcast or as a program 
feature at meetings. For further infor- 
mation regarding the records, and for 
ways in which you can participate in 
continuing the work of uniting women 
against Hitlerism, write to the Ameri- 
can Council on Soviet Relations, 112 


East 19th Street, New York City.) 
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(Continued from page 17) 


reached the October railroad, only 30 
miles from that city. North of Lenin- 
grad the Finns are marking time and 
suffering severe casualties; their “ad- 
vance” seems to be more or less imag- 
inary. 

While the lines of communication 
with Leningrad are doubtless extremely 
precarious, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the city has not been sur- 
rounded. 

The Murmansk railroad itself, 
while running through its entire length 
from Murmansk down to Lodeinoye 
Pole between Petrozavodsk and Len- 
ingrad, may have been cut by a Ger- 
man thrust to Schluesselburg, its con- 
nection with Leningrad, but it is still 
connected with the rest of the country 
because the Germans never even 
claimed capture of the junction of 
Volkhovstroi. 

The attack against Leningrad, which 
is being defended not only by the Ar- 
my, but by its entire population, is 
costing the Germans a_ tremendous 
price. In the last ten days the Ger- 
mans have been forced to give ground 
at several points between Pushkin, 
Krasnoye Selo and Krasnogvardeisk. 
Of course, under exising circumstances, 
the industries of Leningrad, while con- 
tinuing to supply its defenders, are of 
little direct help to the rest of the 
USSR. 

It must be admitted that the attack 
for the relief of Leningrad started 
some time ago by the armies of Mar- 
shal Voroshilov south of Lake Ilmen, 
has not made much progress. It suc- 
ceeded, however, in destroying two 
German army corps and a great quan- 
tity of equipment. 

The Soviet Baltic Navy throughout 
the third month continued to hold sway 
over the Gulf of Finland thwarting all 
German attempts to reinforce the 
Finns and to attack Soviet bases at 
Hangoe, Oesel, Dagoe and Kronstadt. 
However, news received today seems to 
indicate that the Germans might have 
succeeded in capturing the Island of 
Dagoe. If this is so, the outer Soviet 
naval position (Hangoe-Oesel) would 
be very much like a half open door, A 
concentrated attack on Hangoe could 
now be expected to force the Baltic 
Navy back upon the inner position 
around Kronstadt. In this connection 
it Is important to note that the flank- 
ing forts of Koivisto on the Karelian 
Isthmus and Krasnaya Gorka and Se- 
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THIRD MONTH OF THE WAR 


raya Loshad on the southern shore of 
the Gulf of Finland are still in Soviet 
hands. 

So we see that, although the situa- 
tion on the Eastern Front is grave 
from a Soviet viewpoint, it is still more 
grave from the German viewpoint. 
This sounds ridiculous at this juncture, 
but ceases to be so when one looks 
deeply into it. 

Three months of war have cost the 
Germans about one third of their whole 
army in men and equipment. ‘This 
statement is borne out by the follow- 
ing facts: the German High Command 
is looking high and low for more divi- 
sions to send East. All Europe is be- 
ing combed for cannon fodder. The 
size and composition of panzer-divisions 
have been reduced by about twenty- 
five per cent. Field batteries now have 
only four guns instead of six. French 
and Czech tanks have made their ap- 
pearance at the front (this is an emer- 
gency measure because no commander 
wants to complicate his supply and re- 
pair problem by using tanks of for- 
eign construction and armament, if he 
can help it.) Obsolete planes and half 
baked fliers have made their appear- 
ance on the Eastern Front. ‘These are 
all tell-tale facts. 

On the other hand the Red Army 
has suffered severely, especially in ma- 
teriel. The two acute problems seem 
to be tanks and minethrowers. The 
Red Air Force is in better position. 
The aerial losses during the last 
month seem to have been something 
like 1,600 German planes to 600 So- 
viet planes. ‘This estimate of the posi- 
tion of the Soviet Air Force is also 
borne out by its continued long range 
activity during the past month—against 
Germany and Rumania. 

The Soviet Anti Aircraft defense, 
both fighters and guns, continues ex- 
cellent as attested by the failure of the 
Germans to wreak havoc on large So- 
viet cities. 

The fighting spirit of the Red Army, 
of the People’s Army and of the guer- 
rillas seems to be top-notch. The 
transportation system functions fault- 
lessly. Supplies in the whole country 
are normal, with very liberal rationing. 
This is confirmed by a number of for- 
eign correspondents. 

Victory is still only a question of 
price, but it must be admitted that dur- 
ing the last month the price has gone 
up considerably. 





*A GREAT BOOK’”’ 
(Continued from page 29) 
Because of all this the book should 
be recommended as a must to the many 
ardent Leftists in the world who man- 
age to make of Communism a harsher, 
narrower, more confining creed than 
it is, most obviously, in Russia itself. 
But because the book itself is a great- 
er thing than the quibbling of dogmat- 
ists, and because Sholokhov seems to 
me to be one of the greatest novelists 
of our age, a man whose creative force 
is equalled always by his utter artistic 
integrity, it commands attention from 
those of all political faiths and those 
who have, in this year of grace, no po- 
litical faith whatsoever. 


Because of the importance and inter- 
est of Sholokhov’s book and the many 
aspects of Soviet life and history it 
touches upon, we will carry further 
comment on it in the next issue. Read- 
ers may also be interested in the study 
of Sholokhov’s career and work, “The 
Quiet Don Flows Home,” by Isidor 
Schneider, that appeared in our April 
1941 issue. 


MOVIES 


For Use in 


THE FIGHT FOR FREEDOM! 


Stirring, informative, 16MM Sound films for 
use in clubs, schools, churches, trade unions, etc. 


NAZI GERMANY VS te 
* THE SOVIET UNION 


PROF. MAMLOCK - Brilliant film version of 
Frederic Wolf’s scathing indictment of Nazism! 
ALEXANDER NEVSKY. S. M. Eisenstein’s epic 

screen story of the Tout of the invading German 
Knights in the XIlith Century. Parallels today. 
THE RED ARMY. . . New 20 minute newsfilm of the 
mighty force which taught the world that the 
Nazi military machine is not invincible. 
And other distinguished Soviet Movies by Pudovkin, 
Dovzhenko, Eisenstein, etc., with musical scores by 
Prokofieff, Shostakovitch, and other world acclaimed 
composers: CHAPAYEV, WE ARE FROM_ KRON- 
STADT, SHORS, ROAD TO LIFE, MAXIM, ETC. 


% FAR EASTERN FRONT x 


* *THE 400,000,000”. . . 






































Joris Ivens and John Ferno’s 


films on China’s guerrilla warfare, military 
schools, ete. 


BRITISH PEOPLE IN THE WAR! 


ae OUT IN EUROPE” 











. What happens to 


France. Also new, timely, short “FILMS FROM 

BRITAIN” ... “Neighbors Under Fire,’’ ‘‘They 

Also Serve,’’ ete. 

PROJECTION SERVICE 

16MM sound movies are easy to get, show and ship. 
We can supply projection service in most areas. Arrange 
a_series of topical movie programs on the Fight for 
Freedom NOW! 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG “SRT-O” 


GARRISON FILMS 


1600 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 














From General Suvorov, a new 


Pudovkin production. 


New Soviet Films 


Watch newspapers for re- 
lease dates on the following 
films: 


Soviet Power 


A compilation of new documen- 
tary films showing Russia in 
Peace and at War. 


Report From 


The Front 


Soviet Newsreels of the 
against Nazidom. 


Day In The New 
World 


97 Cameramen view the Land 
of Soviets. 


War 


General 


Suvorov 

The thrilling biography of one 
of the greatest Russian military 
strategists of all time. 


Musieal Story 


A contemporary drama of Soviet 
Life starring the famous Russian 
singer, S. Lemeshev. 


ARTKINO 
PICTURES, Inc. 


723 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








SOVIET EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 27) 


History of Science” by Danneman, and 
“The Struggle of Religion and Science” 
by the American anthropologist, White. 

In the course on Fundamentals of 
Darwinism, of the ninth year, scientific 
Darwinism is to be taught and the 
errors of Lamarckism, Vitalism, the 
“formal genetics” of Mendel-Morgan, 
etc., exposed. Soviet educational au- 
thorities have definitely decided the 
controversy between Vavilov, the “gen- 
eticist,”” and Lysenko the Darwinist, 
in favor of Lysenko. ‘The handbook 
above referred to contains a complete 
and concise explanation of their reasons 
for taking this position. ‘The “chromo- 
some theory” is studied toward the end 
of the year, when the principles of sci- 
entific Darwinism have been thoroughly 
mastered. ‘Their position, briefly sta- 
ted, is that “formal genetics” tends to 
a form of idealism and fatalism and 
ignores the proven facts of the influ- 
ence of environment, adaptation, and 
selection in development of. organisms. 

The attitude of Soviet authorities 
towards the study of science is that 
science is man’s most potent tool in 
his struggle to conquer his environ- 
ment. “That science is to be pursued 
for the sole purpose of aiding man to 
change and improve his environment 
and in so doing change and improve 


his own “human nature.” Man, they 
maintain, must not merely understand 
the evolutionary processes of nature, 
he must also influence them. 

This point of view is well expressed 
in a paragraph from the handbook: 


By means of examples of the practical 
achievements of Luther Burbank, I. V. 
Michurin, and ‘T. D. Lysenko in con- 
trolling inheritance in plants, we can 
show pupils how Darwinian scientists, 
by closely tying up theoretical with prac- 
tical work, have shattered the old no- 
tions about the nature of an organism. 

During the tenth year the study of 
the origin of the world is carried fur- 
ther back in time by the study of 
geology and mineralogy. ‘This course 
of 39 hours is distributed as follows: 


Introduction 

Fundamentals of Mineralogy..12 hours 
Geological processes and ores. .15 hours 
History of the earth’s crust...11 hours 


This work, too, especially so, is con- 
stantly accompanied by field work and 
concrete application of theoretical 
knowledge acquired to the current prob- 
lems of the exploitation of the natural 


resources of the USSR. 


(The next article will give a brief 
account of mathematics, sciences, and 
other subjects with statistical data on 
attendance.) 


INCENTIVES OF A SOCIALIST SOCIETY 


(Continued from page 25) 


movement rose in our country, we en- 
tirely changed our technological process 
and raised the productivity of labor 
considerably. I think we can now in- 
form Mr. Timken: ‘Here are our 
standards, the standards of Comrade 
Stalin—not 18, but 30 front axles an 
hour’”’. Pushkin, blast furnace fore- 
man of the Kirov Works, reported pro- 
ducing the cheapest pig iron in the So- 
viet Union with an average efficiency 
for eight months of 0.92, whereas 
Academician Pavlov, the metallurgist, 
said that efficiency might vary from 2 
to 114. Ordjonikidze asked, “Are the 
Germans and Americans doing better 
than you are?” Pushkin replied, “I 
think we have beaten them. There is 
not a single country that can show such 
a blast furnace efficiency.” 

This brief record reveals a new at- 
titude to work. It shows that the 
ancient spirit of craftsmanship has been 
transmuted into terms of the machine 


age and become a collective endeavor 
to supply the economic means for a 
new society, developing the highest and 
broadest culture possible at any given 
time. ‘This is the spirit of social cre- 
ativity, which makes goods not for 
money, not for the comfort and luxury 
of the individual or of the class but 
for a new level of life for all the peo- 
ple. This call to a new level of life 
rang in the ears and stirred the blood 
of our pioneers. Under the urge of it 
they did great things as individuals and 
families and bequeathed a heritage of 
accomplishment to the future. But the 
promise that the good of each would 
become the good of all was never real- 
ized. That achievement remains for 
socialist society which is able, as its 
first beginnings under great handicaps 
in the Soviet Union show, to directly 
relate individual effort and individual 
benefit to social effort and social ac- 
complishment under a common plan. 
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